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TO THE SANGUINE AND THE 


SANGUINARY 


i {OMETHING which we are afraid isa sub-conscious 


i> 


sense of weakness as well as an epidemic senti- 


_ mentalism has thrown England into two several ecstasies 
>this month; but as both were quite without sufficient 
cause, it is not unlikely that both will have subsided 


‘before the end of next month. One of the two, indeed, 


Shas already lost its sparkle. Dashed by the unmillennnial 


‘spirit in which our American brothers haggle over the 


Arbitration ‘Treaty, our joy in that arrangement is 


"painfully checked. Where in the United States is the 
sheavenly warmth that should have responded to our 


stapture > What means this worldly eagerness to shut 


| off from arbitration all that they fancy theirs, while 


‘dragging in all that we think ours? And what is the 
-explination of the remarkable fact that, renowned for 
courage as he is, Lord Salisbury did not like to suggest 
to Mr. Olney that a general Arbitration ‘Treaty ought 
_to be preceded by the payment of outstanding arbitra- 
tion-awards, voluntarily incurred? Why was the 
British Government so shy of doing this * was it, so to 
speak, afraid ? Dit it fear that Mr. Olney would be 
huffed, or that the American people, assisted by the 
Daily Chronicle, might, consider itself outraged? Such 
(uestions as these willZarise, and very lowering they are 
to the dayspring-of-universal-peace delirium of a fort- 
hight since. But how wholesome a lowering it is ! 

Possibly our other achievement may be more sub- 
tantial. Possibly it may be true that Russia and 
France have agreed to bestow a great triumph on 
British diplomacy. It may be true that Europe, 
‘tirely won over to a policy of coercion, is prepared 
to break up the Turkish empire this season in a per- 
lectly harmonious and peaceful way. And perhaps it 
8 also true that if this delicate business is attempted, 
and partition amongst the Continental Powers ensues, 
altruistic Ingland will have nothing to regret. But 
though these marvels are said to be either accomplished 
already or in course of working out, what evidence is 


Registered as a Newspaper 


there for the assertion at any point? To begin with, 
there should be a deal of the very best evidence on 
hand before any sensible man believes that Russia and 
Irance have agreed to give a great diplomatic triumph 
to England. For our part, nothing would convince us 
of so strange a concession but an unquestionable revela- 
tion of the price of it: for a price would certainly have 
to be paid either in one hemisphere or the other. Yet 
this unnatural concession is said to be one of the already 
accomplished wonders. After holding out so long 
against our policy of coercion, snubbing it, fighting it, 
thwarting it altogether, both Powers are suddenly 
‘brought into line’ with England on that policy, and 
with ropes about their necks. So it is said, with an 
amount and a kind of rejoicing which seems very 
strange indeed; and yet the evidence of the reality of 
this change amounts to nothing. All that is relied 
upon is taken from a certain Blue-book lately published ; 
and when we look for it there we see how wise Lord 
Salisbury was in warning the House of Lords that there 
might be a legitimate difference of opinion as to what 
these papers signify. As a matter of fact, they contain 
no such pledge to employ coercive measures against 
Turkey as Her Majesty’s Government endeavoured to 
obtain ; but, on the contrary, extremely careful evasion 
of any such pledge wherever it would be of any value. 
This can be shown quite clearly, and ought to be 
understood. 

Italy gives a general assent to the proposals founded 
on our new eastern policy: but Italy is not one of the 
greater Powers. ‘The German Government returns the 
safe answer that it will take part in any course of action 
which the other Powers unanimously agree to; Austria’s 
reply is that her Government is quite ready to engage 
in preparing a scheme of reforms for the ‘Turkish 
Empire, but not without ‘a distinct prior understand- 
ing that their execution will be insisted upon:* which 
is Lord Salisbury’s stipulation. Putting France aside 
for a moment, we come to the answer of the Power 
which decides everything—even the policy of other 
Powers. Russia gives various answers; but whether 
they vary much in anything but form remains to be 
seen. On November 4, M. Shishkin replies with a repe- 
tition of Prince Lobanof’s verdict ; ‘ the idea of resort- 
ing to coercive measures is extremely repugnant to His 
Majesty the Emperor.’ On November 11, M. Shishkin 
has read ‘ with the greatest pleasure’ Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at-the Guildhall (the one in which he spoke of 
‘the superstition of an antiquated diplomacy ’), but still 
thinks it would be a mistake to force reforms on the 
Sultan by coercive measures. However, M. Shishkin 
had just told the ‘Turkish Ambassador that ‘the era of 


] 





paper reforms was past, that the Powers were all 
acting together, and that the Sultan ‘ must carry out 
their recommendations.” Lord Salisbury understood 
this communication, not as withdrawing but as confirm- 
ing the Russian refusal, and he was right. A few days 
afterward, M. Shishkin, speaking by immediate direction 
of the Tsar, had to say that ‘His Majesty was not 
willing to agree to an undertaking which implied 
measures of coercion against the Sultan :* ‘it was im- 
possible for him to agree to coercive measures. ‘lhree 
refusals, the last of them the sternest. 

But now appeared a remarkable change of mind— 
or mood. It was communicated on the same day 
(November 25) by M. Shishkin to our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, and by M. de Staal to Lord Salisbury 
in London. What M. Shishkin said to Sir N. O°Conor 
was reported by telegram, and again by letter. What 
M. de Staal said to Lord Salisbury was embodied in a 
formal despatch, written by the English Minister and 
revised by the Russian, so that there might be ‘ no 
doubt as to the exact purport of the language on either 
side. Except for certain passages in Sir N. O’Conor’s 
telegram and letter, which seem to contradict each other, 
there is no substantial difference between the 'T'sar’s 
second thoughts as reported from Petersburg, and as 
formally engrossed in London. But, whatever differ- 
ence there may be, it is to the language of M. de Staal’s 
communication that we were to look for the ‘Tsar's 
meaning: it is published as the only authorised version. 
From that, then, it appears that the Russian Govern- 
ment had discovered some misunderstanding as to the 
reception it had given to Lord Salisbury’s proposals. 
‘The repugnance expressed to the principle of employing 
coercion had been taken to imply refusal to join in the 
common action at Constantinople which Lord Salisbury 
had proposed. But the Tsar had no such intention. 
‘On the contrary ° (these words should be scanned first 
for what they express and then for what they evade), 
‘on the contrary, the Russian Government entirely 
adhered to the idea of entrusting to the Ambassadors of 
the Great Powers at Constantinople the task of exa- 
mining and proposing to their Governments measures 
calculated to contribute to the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire while efficiently guaranteeing the 
security of the Christian population... His Majesty 
attached to this idea the greatest importance; was 
anxious to render impossible a recurrence of the terrible 
excesses which had so justly excited the indignation of 
the civilised world ; and hoped that ‘ firm and unanimous 
language on the part of all the representatives would 
ensure the adoption of the measures which might, by 
joint agreement, be decided to be indispensable. But 
what of coercion, if the scheme of reforms is unaccepted ? 
We now come to all that is said of that matter, and 
this is it: 

‘If, and against expectation, a refusal without justi- 
fication, or the delays and evasions which had unfor- 
tunately been too often experienced, should interfere 
with the execution of these measures, the Russian 
Government would consent to discuss the methods of 
pressure to be chosen according to circumstances so 
soon as all the Powers had recognised that such mea- 
sures were absolutely necessary and inevitable. 

In England, this is called assent to the principle of 
coercion and a promise of resort to it: hence our diplo- 
matic triumph. ‘To us it seems no assent, no promise ; 
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but an impregnable accumulation of barriers to the 
assertion that a promise is made. Lord Salisbury 
himself marked the choice of the word ‘pressure,’ but 
he could get no stronger word; and he also notices 
that there is no Russian agreement to ‘discuss’ and 
decide upon ‘the methods of pressure’ before the 
reform-project is presented to the Sultan, which yet js 
the strict Austrian stipulation and Lord Salisbury’s 
also. And it is much to the purpose that when, a 
month after M. de Staal’s communication to Lord 
Salisbury, Russia’s ally returns her definite answer, she 
only assents to coercive action on conditions which 
Integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire to be maintained (whatever the new 
English policy); no isolated action ‘on any point’; 


reduce coercion to its lowest terms. 


Further, as 
to coercive measures, Irance ‘ will not refuse to discuss 
them at the proper moment” (proper moment left 
undetermined), ‘if the Powers are unanimous in recog- 
Which, of course, 
either Russia or France or herself may fail to do. 

By this we see how true it is that all Europe has 
been ‘brought into line’ with 
Were we asked to say what we think the 


and no condominium—as once in Egypt. 


nisine their absolute necessity.” 
eo . 


England’s coercion 
policy. 
upshot of this great business will be we should answer 
that the proposed reforms will be accommodated to the 
Tsar's unconquerable repugnance to coercion. In other 
words, they will probably be such as a sort of ‘ pressure’ 
quite without powder and shot will induce the Sultan 
to submit to. No doubt this would be a disappoint- 
ment to many persons in England, who look for a 
diplomatic triumph which shall also be a bloody one. 
Yet it certainly seen 
of all. 


to us the most probable result 


THE WISE MEN OF COMMITPER ROOM 15 


\ 7 AS it the wise men of Gotham, or some other 

sages of antiquity who built a wall to shut in 
the cuckoo? Be the original makers of that effort who 
they may, they have found imitators in the wise men of 
the Irish Nationalist party who have gone about to 
confine Mr. Healy by resolutions. Whether Mr. 
Healy is, properly speaking, describable as a cuckoo, 
or by another ornithological image, is an_ interest- 
ing point but beside the question. ‘The leader who 
suffered from him before he became the torment of 
Mr. Dillon’s existence thought he bore more resem- 
blance to another bird. Yet his behaviour in the nest 
built by Mr. Parnell leaves him with a claim to the 
title of cuckoo sufficiently tenable for the present 
purpose. Cuckoo, or gutter-sparrow, Mr. Healy 1s 
eminently a person whom his present nominal leader 
and the majority of his colleagues think it would be 
advisable to confine, and they have set about doing it. 
There was indeed need that something should be done. 
Mr. Healy never has obeyed the nominal leader who 
succeeded the figure-head, Mr. McCarthy, and of late 
he has been getting together an independent parlia- 
mentary fund of his own. If he is once well set up 
with these resources we can imagine to what proportions 
the leadership of Mr. Dillon will be reduced. 

It has been made a reproach to the present Nationalist 
members, described in the private correspondence of 
Mr. Parnell as the ‘sweeps’ for short, that they are not 
largely endowed with wit. But it is some set-off to this 
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deficiency that their serious proceedings are a cause of 
amusement to others. When the spicy details come 
out we shall perhaps learn that Committee Room 15 
has this week been the scene of encounters and of 
the hurtling of mutual reproaches only less pleasing 

to the humonrist—than those which enlivened the dull 
weather six years ago. We await the usual indiscre- 
tions ina hopeful frame of mind. In the meantime 
the published proceedings are decidedly humourous. 
Mr. Davitt’s motion for the imprisonment of Mr. Healy 
is a wonder in the way of resolutions. It fills a good 
span and a half of small print in the Times of 
Monday, and represents no small amount of labour. 
Mr. Davitt made a conscientious effort to draw up a 
list of all those sins which Mr. Healy has committed, 
and of which no good Nationalist member ought to allow 
himself to be guilty. ‘There are seven inches of them, 
and the worst are the practice of opposing publicly 
what ‘the Party, meaning Mr. Dillon’s supporters, 
had decided to do, and the formation of a fund in 
rivalry to ‘the national subscription instituted under 
the authority of the Irish Race Convention.’ 
gravity of this offence is obvious. 


The 
Livery pound raised 
in rivalry to the ‘national subseription, which is at 
best but a languishing affair, counts two on a division. 
It not only strengthens Mr. Healy, but it certainly 
diminishes the not too lavish offerings to Mv. Dillon. 
Mr. Healy's amendment that the Party should take a 
week to read Mr. Davitt’s pamphlet may not have been 
meant for a joke. The modern Trish politician is a 
horribly serious person, and Mr. Healy may only have 
heen making a business move, but his amendment con- 
veyed a criticism on the verbosity of Mr. Davitt which 
is much of the nature of a joke. Be that as it may, 
that is to say, it 
On Monday Mr. Davitt’s resolution 
was duly carried by 33 to 21, and Mr. Healy stood 
rebuked by the voice of the party. 
little. ‘To build the wall was a great feat no doubt, 
but how was Mr. Healy to be prevented from flying 
over it r 


the amendment was treated seriously 
was voted down. 


TI Lis, however, Was 


‘That was a very serious question, but not 
one to puzzle the Dillonites. They went to the root of 
the matter, and made another resolution only just less 
long-winded than Mr. Davitt’s, with intent to bind every 
Nationalist down to conditions which will deprive him 
He is 
to put his name to a paper which shall lie in the Whips’ 
room for signature during a week. 


effectually of all power to call his soul his own. 


In this paper are 
three articles calculated to nip independence in the 
bud. The Member who signs makes a declaration that 
he did not promise to support himself when in Parlia- 
ment, that he does not expect assistance from any other 
quarter than the national subscription, and that he 
cannot live without what is called an ‘indemnity,’ 
Which means not a compensation for giving up another 
profession but a salary for being Nationalist Member. 
Then follow certain regulations for the distribution of 
the national fund—share and share alike—among the 
vood members who sign the paper. 

Interpreted into plain English what this means is 
that ey ery Nationalist member will be told—you either 
bind yourself to do what Mr. Dillon orders you, or you 
shall have no share of the fund. The hope was that 
Mr. Healy must either submit or suffer extrusion from 
the party unaccompanied by followers whom he will be 
unable to support. This of itself gives a pleasing notion 
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of the independence and personal dignity of the repre- 


sentatives of Ireland. Mr. Healy does not appear to be 
very wide of the mark when he says that it is a scheme 
to put poorer members (¢ ¢., the majority) of the party on 
monthly wages at the discretion of Mr. Dillon. Mr. 
Vesey Knox, too, has a happy phrase when he says that 
Mr. Davitt’s resolution would set up ‘a factionist secret 
society... Mr. Knox sees a certain novelty in this which 
is not visible to us. It would not be easy to prove that 
the Nationalist members were other than ‘a factionist 
secret society” in the days when they were known as 
‘Mr. Parnell’s gentlemen.’ But to stand in the relation 
of recipient of monthly wages to Mr. Parnell, who made 
them, was one thing—it was at least a thing to he 
endured until an opportunity of overturning the dictator 
presented itself. ‘lo descend to that position in relation 
to Mr. Dillon, and ata moment when the National fund, 
even with the approval of a convention of the Irish race, 
is in a manifest decay, is quite another. Therefore, 
this effort to confine Mr. Healy within, the wall built by 
Mr. Davitt, or to turn him into the wilderness alone, is 
not promising. One effect it has already had. It has 
emphasised the feud in the Anti-Parnellite party. This 
was not a difficult thing to do, but such as the feat was 
it has been achieved. Already Mr. Knox has raised the 
wail that Irishmen are quarrelling among themselves 
when they ought to be fighting for ‘ the three millions 
wrung out of their country by unjust taxation, and we 
look for more manifestoes to the same effect. Mr. Healy 
might have spared himself the trouble of saying that he 
would not allow Mr. Davitt’s resolution to restrict his 
freedom. We were sure he would not. When would 
any Nationalist member give up the right to fight for 
his own hand, and share the joys of wrangling in 
brotherly feuds—and why on earth should he to please 
Mr. Dillon and a bare majority ¢ 


A CENTRAL HOSPITAL BOARD 


TYNRUE to her high nature, the Queen has caused it to 

be known that the fittest means of celebrating the 
sixtieth year of her reign will be by schemes for helping 
the poor. And among the innumerable projects that 
British loyalty has hatched during the last six months 
or so that of placing the London hospitals in a condition 
of financial security has, in all probability, by far the 
most ardent body of backers. ‘ Worthy of the Queen, 
worthy of the Prince, and worthy of the occasion,’ was 
Sir William Broadbent’s comment last Monday, and we 
entirely agree with him. But whether the hospitals are 
to be richer for the Diamond Jubilee or not, the object 
that he was advocating, the establishment of a 
Central Board, is generally to be commended. Our 
hospital system has established competition where 
there should be co-operation ; it has allowed incomes 
to depend less on merit than on ingenuity in advertise- 
ment. Private institutions have flourished abundantly 
though they belong to the class that does not “are to 
meet the eve of Mr. Labouchere. At the same time 
it needed a special appeal from the Prince of Wales to 
save Guy's from closing ward after ward. From the 
medical point of view, again, a Central Board would 
make for efficiency. .As Sir William Broadbent pointed 
out, the hospitals act in isolation. There is little 
comparison of work and no attempt to make medical 


resources meet local necessities. A. Central Board 
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might not achieve all that its promoters expect—that 
is the way of Boards and Committees—but it ought 
to help to a modest extent towards the fair distribution 
of charity and the uprooting of abuses. 

The worst of it is that the meeting failed to satisfy 
a reasonable doubt how far the scheme emanates from 
the Charity Organisation Society, and to what extent 
it has secured the approval of the hospitals. We have 
conscientiously studied the list of the General Com- 
mittee from Mr. Charles Acland down to the Rev. 
Thompson Yates. It represents much worth, a little 
eccentricity, and a fair sprinkling of medical skill. But 
what we should like to know is how far the physicians 
and surgeons are acquiescent, and how far they really 
mean business. If their active assistance has not been 
guaranteed, a halt is decidedly to be recommended. It 
is all very well to say that the Board will be advisory 
merely, and will be invested with no compulsory 
powers. A considerable amount of auditing, which 
might easily become prying, is inevitable, and unless 
the body commands absolute confidence, scandal must 
inevitably ensue, and therewith the frightening away 
of charity. At Monday’s meeting Dr. Wace, on 
behalf of King’s College Hospital, raised a_ pre- 
monitory remonstrance. ‘If{e could not resist the 
impression that it was a scheme for the constitution 
of a governing body, and to ask institutions like King’s 
to place themselves under a governing body was a very 
serious thing indeed.” This is a very proper objection 
to the plan in its present crudity. Hospitals with 
endowments of their own naturally look upon a General 
Board with far less favour than those which depend 
mainly on subscriptions. And, therefore, more inter- 
change of views than has yet played over the project 
should be brought to bear before a definite step is 
taken. We see no harm in the formation of the General 
Committee because it can employ itself in collecting 
opinions. But the Central Board should not be 
nominated in a hurry, for that might leave the hospitals, 
in the end, poorer than it foundthem. We believe that 
it could be made a success, but many difficulties have to 
be faced, and they are merely dodged by the scheme 
Colonel Montefiore has drafted and Mr. C. Ss. Loch 
applauded. 

The Board would benefit the poor if it merely acted 
as a department of information. If the public, for 
example, had it on authority how many beds each 
hospital contained, how many claimants there were for 
each bed, and what amount of money went to the 
healing of each claimant, the irrigation of charity would 
be more regular than it is. The Board, however, would 
do well to remember that the British public cannot be 
driven, and that a pedantic desire to carve up bene- 
volence into helps all of a size would be almost as fatal 
as favouritism. Advisory it must be in more senses 
than one, and it would be wise to stick to plain fact 
and leave exhortation to others. In the checking 
of abuses its opportunities would be more limited 
still. Sir William Broadbent objects to special hos- 
pitals, meaning establishments devoted to some par- 
ticular form of disease. But the little family aftair 
that bleeds its patients and sweats its nurses is a 
far more flagrant evil. Would the Board venture to 
* black-list ° it, and, if so, what about the scandal and 
the libel actions? Again, we do not exactly see what 
part the Board is to play in putting a stop to the misuse 
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of out-patient privileges. That hospitals are constantly 
being victimised is notorious, though, as a matter of 
fact, the tradesman who can but will not pay for a 
doctor is not the worst offender. A more hardened sinner 
is the artisan with a depraved taste for nasty medicine, 
who persists in wasting the doctor's time with nothing on 
earth the matter with him. When pestered by some of 
these gentry, the house-surgeon, ata hospital which shall 
be nameless, administered to each a strong emetic and 
then packed them each into a four-wheeler. ‘They never 
troubled him again. But aCentral Board can no more 
help hospitals to expose impostors of this kind than it 
can put to shame a grocer’s wife, importunate with her 
illnesses, by the publication of his bank pass-book. 
Still, as we have remarked, it could do good within a 
certain range, provided it did not try to dictate. And 
when the curious haphazardness of London hospital 
relief is considered, any body that will import method 
into it deserves encouragement. As a parting warning 
we should advise the avoidance of luxurious premises 
and an excessive staff—a warning all the more requisite 
because the scheme is backed by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. 


THE BLACK DEATH IN BOMBAY 


T’ is now placed beyond doubt that the plague which 
is ravaging the low-lying and crowded quarters of 
Bombay and Karachi, and which has created a wide- 
spread panic in Western India, is the same disease as 
that which ravaged London in 1665, and is the Black 
Death of mediwval Europe. Its history in recent 
years is comparatively simple. Its habitat seems 
to be the valleys of Yunnan, in South-Western 
China, where, according to some writers, it is en- 
demic, but where, certainly, its visitations are almost 
annual. In the crowded and insanitary cities of this 
region its appearance is heralded by an extraordinary 
mortality amongst house rats, which leave their holes, 
rush about the streets in a panic, and shortly die. 
Occasionally it travels from Yunnan by the great 
commercial highways to other parts of China, especially 
by the local river into the Kwangsi and Kwangtung 
provinces and down to the great city of Canton. In 
the winter of 1893-4 it took this course, and as the 
spring approached the mortality in Canton was appal- 
ling. ‘The intercourse between this city and Hong 
Kong is so great that nothing affecting the former can 
fail to be of interest to the colony, and accordingly a 
medical officer was despatched by the colonial Govern- 
ment to ascertain what the mysterious epidemic was. 
He saw cases in the native hospitals and speedily dis- 
covered that it was the famous Yunnan plague, which 
seems to have been in the neighbourhood of Canton for 
some time without attracting public attention, and to 
have grown into a deadly epidemic by reason of pro- 
longed drought. Early in May the disease was in 
Hong Kong, and the story of a conflict between organised 
government and medical and sanitary science on the 
one hand and the disease, aided by popular ignorance 
and the rooted habits of the people, on the other, was 
told by Sir William Robinson, the Governor, after the 
fight was over. It is worth while to revert to this striking 
narrative now, for there can be no doubt that Bombay 
derived the germs of its plague from, or through, Hong 
Kong, and many of the features of the epidemic in both 
places are alike. 
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In Hong Kong, as in India, the plague was preceded 
by a period of drought, and it gained a firm footing in 
the most densely populated part of the town, where 
overcrowding and other insanitary conditions prevailed. 
The work of relief was seriously hampered by the 
ignorance and prejudice of the Chinese population, who 
vehemently objected to being removed to the hospitals, 
and did all they could to conceal the sick. Ultimately 
it was found essential to organise search-parties, and 
to institute a system of house-to-house visitation. In 
some instances dying persons were found hidden, half 
suffocated, under a heap of dirty rags. The feeling 
excited amongst the Chinese by the energetic measures 
taken was so great that an attack on the foreign settle- 
ment of Canton was feared, and ultimately a general 
exodus took place from the colony. It is calculated 
that more than a third of the whole population left, 
including Chinese of all classes. Factories stopped 
working, shops were closed, private families were 
without servants, and the streets, usually so thronged, 
were deserted—not for fear of the plague, but because 
of the measures which the Government were forced to 
take in order to abate its ravages. Removal of the 
plague-stricken to the hospitals was only one of the 
grievances ; the necessarily hurried mode of burial was 
another, and even the better-class Chinese demanded 
that the sick should be allowed to leave the hospitals 
and depart from the colony at their will and pleasure. 
The trade was almost at a standstill between May and 
September : shipping, banking, and business of all kinds 
suffered. The vast emigration was stopped, and steamers 
refused to call at the port. Native merchants went 
away to the mainland, leaving their businesses and 
their engagements to look after themselves. ‘The plague 
permeated every channel of the life-blood of the colony, 
and arrested circulation. 

But experience dispelled much of the mystery of the 
plague, and, as Sir William Robinson remarks, robbed 
it of many of its horrors. A Japanese medical mission 
studied the disease on the spot, and two of its members 
discovered its bacillus. This affects the blood of the 
stricken, and thrives in a temperature ranging from 60 
to 90 and is found in filth of all sorts, its main enemy 
being the sun. Moreover, the predisposing and gene- 
rating conditions are now known, as well as the extent 
to which it is contagious under healthy conditions, and 
the period of incubation, which is from six to nine days. 
Professor Yersin, also, is believed to have discovered an 
antidote, and it is particularly interesting to note that 
Nuropeans generally enjoyed immunity from the disease, 
while a great majority of those attacked recovered, so 
that to the Governor it seemed as if Western blood 
was not susceptible to the germ in its most virulent 
form. Besides the destruction of the human rookeries 
in which the disease did its worst, defects of sanitation 
were remedied, sanitary inspection was made more 
Vigilant, and the water-supply is being increased. In 
consequence Hong Kong passed through the succeeding 
two vears with comparative immunity, and Sir William 
Robinson, looking to the melancholy past and forward 
to the good that must result, concludes his report, 


Jorsan et hae olim meminisse juvabit. 


; Now, the chief value of this experience of Hong 

ong at the present moment is to show that we have to 
deal with no obscure or mysterious disorder. It is now 
4s well understood as cholera and much better under- 
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stood, apparently, than our late visitor, the influenza. 
It has been carefully studied by both British and 
Japanese medical men—though it never reached Japan 
—its germ has been isolated, and its causes, course and 
cure investigated. Like many other diseases, notably 
cholera—though it does not seem to be so readily pro- 
pagated, or through so many media as cholera—its 
favouring conditions are the ordinary insanitary ones— 
filth, overcrowding, absence of drainage, defective water- 
supply. Asit has sprung from Hong Kong to Western 
India, there is no reason why it should not re-appear in 
a Kuropean port. The progress of cholera can be traced 
week by week, but the bubonic plague seems to act in a 
wholly different fashion. It is probable that some of 
the germs were brought from China last year, or possibly 
during the epidemic of 1874, and remained dormant in 
the low-lying quarters of Bombay until the favouring 
conditions brought on the present outbreak. It seems 
clear, too, from the Hong Kong investigations, that 
although we may hear of cases in places like Smyrna, 
Alexandria and Constantinople, it is highly improbable 
that there can be any epidemic of the disease in Europe , 
least of all in Northern Europe. 


CAPITAL, LABOUR AND THE STATE 


‘l’ may be that in the hidden recesses of the country 
there are still simple folk who labour under the 
delusion that, when the three estates of the realm enact a 
statute, it is proper to assume that the meaning of the 
new law is contained and defined in the words sanctioned 
by Parliament. ‘Those old-fashioned and credulous 
persons either suffered a rude awakening when the morn- 
ing paper was ‘served up with the rolls and Bohea’ on 
Friday morning, or will suffer it to-day or to-morrow, 
when they assimilate as much political news as they care 
for from the columns of their weekly oracle. For now we 
know, on the authority of Mr. William Jones of Arfon,of 
Sir William Harcourt of Monmouthshire, and of Mr. 
John Burns of Battersea (which the men of Chelsea 
call Sloper’s island) that this doctrine, which to the 
plain man seems reasonably obvious, is fundamentally 
and hopelessly wrong. ‘This is a hard saying, but it is 
true, for the facts are as plain asa pikestaff. In August 
of last year, a Bill, entitled the Conciliation Bill, 
became an Act. It is an Act which for nebulous 
vagueness has no rival on the Statute Book. It gives to 
the Board of Trade some perfectly indefinite powers. 
It authorises the Board of Trade to appoint persons 
under certain titles to proceed upon the unknown 
paths of conciliation in a promiscuous fashion ; it clothes 
the persons so appointed with no authority and no sem- 
blance of authority. ‘The Act, in short, is an exquisite 
illustration of the art of whispering soft nothings to a 
statutory tune. » Something had to be done to soothe 
the emotionalists and the sentimentalists, and so the 
Conciliation Act was passed, so that, when the parties 
to industrial disputes wanted to kiss and be friends and 
to preserve their dignity, the Board of ‘Trade might 
step in, might push their willing faces together, and 
might claim the reward of the Peacemaker. In the 
cloudy verbiage of the statute, however, one point is 
clear. Not only does the language used studiously 
avoid the suggestion of compulsion, which is for all 
practical purposes impossible and out of the question, 
but also it conveys from beginning to end the impres- 
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sion that the statute is optional and permissive. We 
scorn to speak of ‘the intention of the ogislature ”; 
that is the forlorn hope of the baffled advocate ; but 
certain it is that if Parliament ever meant to render this 
precious statute other than permissive, or to convey the 
idea that any man, employer or workman, was under any 
obligation to accept the intervention of the Board of 
Trade against his will and in violence to his better 
judgment, it succeeded in a very signal fashion in con- 
cealing its intention. This we say in the face of the 
views of Sir William Harcourt, who must have laughed 
in his sleeve as he poured out sonorous platitudes about 
the iniaginary intentions of the Legislature, and of the 
other persons, ignorant of the elementary principles 
governing the interpretation of the laws, who sup- 
ported Mr. Jones of Arfon. 

Now the motion for the adjournment of the House, in 
connection with the affairs of Lord Penrhyn, by Mr. 
William Jones was a trumpery and childish affair. 
There were, even among the Welsh Radicals, men of 
sufficient experience to inform him that a successful 
division was impossible. ‘The Board of Trade had, in 
the opinion of Mr. Jones at any rate, acted in a wise 
and statesmanlike fashion; but the motion to adjourn 
was, as Mr. Arthur Balfour explained in a tone of gentle 
remonstrance which showed the feeling of amusement 
with which he regarded the whole affair, a motion 
against the Government. Everybody who had any con- 
victions on either side was bound to vote with the Govern- 
ment, whatsoever those convictions might be. Parliament 
was confessedly and happily impotent in the matter. It 
had not the power to do anything; ifit had possessed the 
power it certainly would not have exercised it. So far 
the motion for the adjournment was a mere piece of 
clap-trap advertisement : an opportunity seized for pro- 
claiming the piety of the quarrymen, in which the 
Ninth Commandment has no place, their prodigality in 
the building of unsightly tabernacles, in endowing 
Welsh Universities and so forth. On this point, by 
the way, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, in a fiery speech 
which roused the House of Commons, made a clear hit by 
observing that the men able to be thus lavish in the cause 
of religion and education could not complain of ungene- 
rous treatment at the hands of their employer. Nor, 
wisely on the part of the quarrymen’s friends, was 
there much talk of merits, for what can be said against 
an employer who, after rescuing a great enterpris2 from 
impending bankruptcy, is able to show that the average 
daily earnings of quarrymen are five shillings and six- 
pence, and that his worst offence has been to suspend 
from work the men who, ‘as a committee, resolved to 
strike in March? Is a man bound to nurse a viper in 
his bosom ¥ Will not the viper, whether its species be 
Jonesiana, Williamsensis, Robertsiana, Morgana, or 
Daviesiana, surely bite him if he does? But, it may be 
urged, Lord Penrhyn denied the sacred right ot combina- 
tion. He did not, for he could not do so, in any propersense 
of the word. Tle expressly admitted the right of com- 
bination ; but he insisted upon his own corollary right 
to fight his own battle against combination, to force the 
fight for which, on their own admission, the men were 
spoiling, and to suspend as a warning the men who, 
audaciously and without concealment, said they would 
strike at the particular moment which suited their con- 


venience. He asserted stoutly too, and we doubt not 


he will continue to assert, that he would not in the 
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light of past experience, permit a second Committee, or 
‘King’ as an ingenuous strike-leader called it, to inter- 
fere in the management of his quarry and bring it, a 
second time, to the verge of ruin. Herein he will have 
the support of all employers of labour and of all honest 
men. ‘The Standard, as an old woman, does not 
count. 

So much for a strike of small dimensions which the 
Cymric genius for advertisement has caused to assume 
exaggerated importance. In itself it is insignificant. 
Other strikes have lasted longer, have involved the 
idleness of more than twenty times as many men, have 
been fought to the bitter end and the losers have paid 
the penalty. But that is not the point. All employers 
of labour will do well to note that the Board of ‘Trade 
has attempted to usurp an authority that it does not 
possess and has attempted to compel a reluctant employer 
to admit its intervention. ‘That attempt to extend the 
authority of the Board was no doubt due to Mr. 
Ritchie’s success in the North Western case, a success 
clearly due to the desire of the Directors to escape the 
consequences of an obvious blunder. Lord Penrhyn, 
occupying as he does a position of unique strength, does 
well to resist the usurpation. Whatever Mr. Ritchie 
may know—there is no particular reason why he should 
know much—employers know that the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is a nest of New Unionists 
and Socialists of whom the Labour correspondent of the 
Board of Trade in North Wales, cited by Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport, is a grotesque example. Lord Penrhyn does 
well to resist their attempt to interfere with his freedom 
of action; he does well to combat their idea that any kind 
of patched-up and fleeting settlement is more choice- 
worthy, when differences are real, than a trial of 
strength with a permanent settlement in the back- 
eround. He is a just man; he has promised to 
investigate all allegations of grievance in detail; he is 
always ready to receive deputations of his men, which 
it itself is evident recognition of combination. Ile 
deserves the moral support of all employers of labour. 
I‘inancial support he does not want; for there is no 
question that he will win a comp!ete victory. — If he 
did stand in need of such support, he could obtain it 
at once from the other owners of North Wales, who 
know full well that they come next to him on the list 
of persons to be attacked by the Quarrymen’s Unions 
On the whole never was a more groundless attack made 





upon a very gencrous employer, whose attitude toward. 
combination is identical with that of many large 
employers of labour and not nearly so hostile as that 
of the Post Office. 


WHAT SHALL HE HAVE THAT KILLED 
THE PEER? 


‘The great anti-canter of his time... . As a recognition of the 
brilliant and courageous consistency of Mr. Labouchere’s public life 
». the binquet at the National Liberal Club is thorouglily well 
deserved by its distinguished guest.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


—=e of ‘Truth ! whose single aint 
ITas been to probe the heart of Man, 
To give suspected sin a name, 
And prove it, later—if he can ; 
Built to adorn the comic sock, 
rank-mannered, very mild of temper ; 
Throughout consistent as a rock, 
And practieally Zdem Semper— 


(st SADR Ole Min Sania 
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Critic, unbribed of any fee, 

Who puts us in his sable books, 
Finds stories in the chestnut-tree, 

And copy in the cursive Brooks ; 
Whose awful rectitude decrees 

Damnation to his erring neighbours ; 
Our scavenger, our Herakles 

Of quite a lot of nasty labours— 


Ifow honour him whose lonely creed 
Veers not with victories or slumps, 
Who never followed any lead, 
But always held the thirteen trumps ; 
Who takes no side, but censures all, 
Impartial in his righteous rigour, 
And, like the rain, is found to fall 
On good and ill with equal vigour = 


How best shall Little England bring 
Oblations to her useful nurse 

Who checks her, by the apron-string, 
Irom going to the bad, or worse ¢ 

What shall he have who year by year 
[mpugns prerogative and pension ¢ 

What shall he have that killed the Peer, 
Or had at least that good intention ¢ 


We would not—and we can’t just now— 
Attempt to pay the nation’s debt 
By pressing on his stoic brow 
‘The insult of a coronet ; 
Gems of the East we don’t suggest, 
lor motley all our hero's wear is, 
No baubles such as deck the breast 
Of Abdul's jealous * janissaries *! 


But at a banquet, should he deign, 

The People’s friend, to grace their shrine, 
There, Lawson willing, he shall drain 

Our still unliquidated wine ; 
‘There Herbert heads the toasting-list, 

And there, since love defies estrangement, 
Sir William would himself assist 

But for ‘a previous engagement. Q. S. 


NOTES 


Tur House of Commons, it is said, has a strange and a 
strong fascination upon those persons whom duty compels 
to be somewhere in the building while debates are pro- 
Certain it is that by Members of Parliament, and 
even by those familiar with the Gallery, the House is 
spoken of in a tone of hushed respect. That, they say 
(mentioning a perfectly frivolous point), is the argument 
which will strike the House of Commons ; this, they add 


ceeding. 


(referring to a matter of vital importance), is the kind of 


thing to which the House will not listen for a moment. At 
this stage the plain man begins to understand why it is 
that men who would certainly be, if they have not already 
shown themselves to be, unadulterated failures in other 
walks of life, are successful in the House of Commons, 
Moreover, the plain man, after he has spent a few days in 


hanging with grooms and porters, to wit idle members of 


the Third Estate, in the lobby waiting for his affairs to be 
brought under discussion, is prone to conclude that the 
fascination of the House of Commons grows upon him slowly. 





Wuen we look back to previous years the time wasted 
over this Address of 1897 seems but small. But it must 
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be confessed that it has been wasted in a very complete 
and thorough fashion. One exception only was there to the 
rule of sheer waste of valuable time ; and that exception 
was to be found ia the debate on the subject of a Catholic 
University for Ireland. ‘True it is that Mr. Harrington’s 
long-drawn observations on the ‘ Cawtholic Hirarchy ’ were 
addressed to empty benches, and a few rawboned ‘ Pro- 
destants’ from the County Down; true also that Mr. 
Lecky’s admirable review of the whole subject lost some- 
thing of its effect from his clerical intonation, It reminded 
one of a Litany addressed to Mr. Arthur Balfour. But 
the subject, thorny as it is, was worth discussing. And the 
upshot of it is this. The Government would be glad to 
encourage and to endow a Catholic University for Ireland 
on the terms that it should not be subject exclusively to 
ecclesiastical control. Will the ‘Cawtholic Hirarchy’ 
accept anything of the kind? That seems doubtful, 
having regard to the great advantages offered by Trinity 
College, Dublin (a really fine institution, though few 
Englishmen know it), to Roman Catholic students, but 
closed to such students by order of the hierarchy. 





Iv is, of course, notorious that contested elections bring 
up to. light all the meanest instincts of men and of 
journalism ; and the Romford election is no exception to 
the rule. Mr. Sinclair, the Unionist candidate, once bore, 
it seems, the name of Schlesinger, and is of Danish 
Of like extraction, by the way, is the Princess 
of Wales, who stands second only to the Queen in the 
affections of the English people; and the race which is 
good enough for Marlborough House and for the English 
people ought to be good enough even for Romford. 
Moreover, if we are to go back to the question of nation- 
ality, what about Mr. Raphael, who opposes Mr. Sinclair ? 
Judging from his surname only we should say that he 
must belong to the race whose members cannot possess 
Christian names. But we impute nothing to him on that 
account. He may be, as many other Hebrews have been, 
a loyal and intelligent subject of the Queen. Rather do 
we protest against the petty vulgarity which seeks to 
make political capital out of the fact that a candidate is 
not of British, or Saxon, or Norman blood: and least of 
all ought the Radicals, who planted a mild Hindoo in 
Parliament a while ago, to raise a ery of this kind. 


extraction. 





Our success at Salisbury is gratifying, for the result ot 
the election was by no means a foregone conclusion. ‘The 
enemy had had their hopes, and they did not hesitate to 
use any weapons which opportunity placed in their hands. 
The pettiest allusions to Mr. Ailhusen’s name were not 
beneath the dignity of the great Liberal party. And now 
they show their ill temper by sneering at Salisbury as a 
cathedral City and by observing, with an insidiors but un- 
spoken meaning, that Mr. Grenfell, the only Radical who 
has represented Salisbury in recent years, was very rich. 
The criticism may hurt the feelings of Mr. Grenfell ; may 
perhaps rebound upon the Radicals ; but it leaves Conser- 


vative withers unwrung. 





CoNcCERNING the debate on the Dynamiters it is necessary 
tosayaword. Firstly, no man calling himself a gentleman 
doubts that Sir Matthew White Ridley believed himself tu 
be following the only course open to him having regard to 
the tenor of the medical reports. Secondly, in the case of 
the miscreant Daly, who is well enough to do any quantity 
of mischief, the medical reports were clearly wrong. 
Thirdly, Sir Matthew White Ridley must have felt miser- 
able when he received the fulsome adulations of Mr. 
Davitt upon his leniency. He was not, thank Heaven, 
lenient, for mercy had been out of place in relation te 
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these reckless rascals, only mistaken. And that is the end 
of a bad business; for to be plain the release of these 
criminals has done more even than the collapse of last 
Session’s Education Bill to weaken the Government; and, 
to be plainer still, Mr. Balfour’s passionate attack upon Sir 
Henry Howorth was an indication of weakness. The 
Home Secretary acted honourably of course ; his character 
forbade him to act otherwise ; but he made a blunder, and 
John Daly is the proof of it. As for the lunatic criminals 
we agree with Mr. Lowther that they ought not to have 
been set at large; but there is consolation in the thought 
that there are asylums less comfortable than Broadmoor. 





We record with no common sorrow the death of Mr. 
Montagu Vizetelly, as faithful a servant in journalism as 
the public ever neglected to honour. His work was 
anonymous, as the best work that is published in journalism 
always is, and at the end of an arduous life he could not 
boast to have acquired any position more permanent than 
that of ‘reporter to many papers’ at Bow Street; and 
that, though it means that he addressed about tenfold as 
many readers as the highly paid leader-writers, and though 
the position was once held by Mr. George Grossmith, is 
not the pinnacle of journalistic ambition. But Vizetelly 
was more than this. Many years of his early life were 
spent in Paris. As special correspondent during the 
Franco-Prussian and one of the Abyssinian wars, as the 
companion of Colonel North in his South American expe- 
dition, as the annalist of naval and military manauvres, 
as a free lance journalist prepared to describe any event 
from a fire in the City to the burial of an archbishop, he 
had gained a varied experience. And he could draw upon 
that experience, not only in conversation, at which he 
excelled, but also for literary purposes. Of late years he 
contributed frequently, but not so often as we wished, to 
these columns, and some of his work was published so 
recently as last week. As comrade and friend he had few 
equals and no superiors. Modest to a fault as to his own 
merits, never jealous of undeserved success in others, 
sincere in his attachment to his friends, bright and 
responsive in manner even when his work, always con- 
scientious, was performed in the face of great bodily pain, 
he will be sadly missed. 





Aut the old boys and friends of King’s College School 
will be glad to hear that the school will remove at Easter 
to premises adjoining Wimbledon Common. This ought 
to have been done long ago; but it must be remembered 
that the school is not rich, and that it possesses no valuable 
site from the sale of which money can be obtained for new 
buildings. The position of the school, in the basement of 
buildings of the College, has always been a serious draw- 
back. ‘Thirty or forty years age, however, the British 
parent saw no reason why his boys should not spend their 
schooldays in a cellar, and the school, then numbering 
more than three hundred boys, was sufficiently prosperous, 
and had its fair share of University distinctions. The 
younger race of fathers does not see things in this light, 
and does not, for the most part, live within easy reach of 
the Strand. The school, therefore, has languished not 
from mismanagement but from the absolute and complete 
unfitness of its surroundings. In its new situation many 
years of prosperity may be hoped and expected. But 
what shall we say of a generation that built no bathrooms, 
buried their dead in churches, and their children in an 
underground school ? 
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Our Parliamentary correspondent writes : ‘ An explosive 
debate, begun on Friday night the 22nd, was rendered 
harmless by the interval of Saturday and Sunday ; we refer, 
of course, to Sir Henry Howorth’s amendment to the 
Address. Sir Henry said expressly that his remarks on 
the release of the dynamiters conveyed no sort of imputa- 
tion on Mr. Balfour's honour, but Mr. Balfour, with extreme 
warmth, rebuked the hon. member in terms seldom used 
by a leader towards a follower. Mr. James Lowther, like 
Sinon, who has been so often quoted in the House that 
he is now quite a Parliamentary character, added fuel to 
the flame; and, when Mr. Davitt secured the adjourn 
ment of the debate, it seemed likely that wigs on the 
green would be the first Order for Monday. But on 
Monday nothing very striking occurred. The Home 
Secretary explained and justified his action, and was cor- 
dially supported by Mr. Asquith, who added the worldly 
but convincing suggestion that, even if the Government 
had desired a ‘deal’ with the Irish party, the latter had 
little or nothing to offer. There are about 80 Irish 
Nationalists, who would count 160 on a division, if they 
change sides. Ministers can hardly desire so huge an 
increase of their great majority. The rest of the debate 
on the Address was not specially notable. 





‘Tue Bills introduced by private members are somewhat 
less numerous than usual, and not more remarkable. 
Many of them, of course, are merely the revival of old 
projects. It is to be noted, however, that this year’s Bill 
to amend the Irish Land Acts, and for the restoration of 
the evicted tenants, stands in the name of Mr. Thomas 
Healy ; and that the Benefices Bill of last year seems to be 
represented now by Bills brought in separately by Mr. 
Wilcox, Colonel Sandys, Mr. Stanley Leighton, and Sir 
Henry Fletcher. Sir W. Foster has a Bill to provide old 
age pensions; Sir B. Maple a Bill to alter the London 
School Board electoral divisions ; and Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
a Bill to regulate and control street music and other street 
noises. ‘The deceased wife’s sister will reappear under the 
escort of Mr. Spicer. Mr. Lecky proposes to amend the 
law relating to the sale of intoxicating liquor in Ireland on 
Saturday and Sunday ;-—a hopeless enterprise, if ever there 
was one. Has Mr. Lecky read the history of legislation 
on this subject, and, in particular, of the O’Conor Don’s 
Bill? Almost any impossible feat, physical or intellectual, 
the being in two places at once, or the squaring of the 
circle, is as easy as the settlement of the liquor traffic in 
Ireland. 





‘Tue average Englishman regards with little interest, 
and no sympathy, the quarrels of the Irish Nationalists. 
No sooner is one difference more or less decently com- 
posed than another arises on some new pretext. | What- 
ever may be the precise cause of the present dispute, 
the feud between Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy is at the 
bottom of it all. From an English point of view, it is 
pleasant to reflect that the Nationalists are thus divided, 
but it is difficult to understand why the Irish Parliamentary 
party cannot accept the leadership of the only Irishman 
who has shown Parliamentary ability. When one man 
comes to the front on every difficult occasion, while the 
other is ineffective, there can be no real question of rivalry. 
But the rough and ready comment of an outsider naturally 
takes no account of the jealousies, the ambitions, and the 
financial troubles that have always distracted the Home 
Rulers. Mr, Davitt says that the Irish are Celts, and con- 
sequently have long memories. In that case, we can only 
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say that the private history of his party cannot afford very 
agreeable recollections, especially if some of Mr. Parnell’s 
candid but uncomplimentary expressions are vividly 
remembered. 


‘Tuerspay’s debate on the Penrhyn quarry dispute, 
though the Government had hoped to occupy the evening 
with other and still more important business, cannot be 
said to have wasted the time of the House. The dispute 
is undoubtedly a matter of public interest, possibly even 
of urgent public interest, as is shown by the keenness 
with which the debate was sustained. Mr. Douglas 
Pennant made a dignified statement of facts on behalf 
of his father, who found a second champion and a 
strong one in Mr. Bromley-Davenport; while Mr. Ritchie 
gave a temperate official version of the matter. Mr. 
Balfour was right probably in urging that continued 
debate would not conduce to the settlement of the 
dispute: but the House, having started an interesting 
subject, would not listea to its leader, and both Tories 
and Radicals were equally ready and eager for the fray. 
Evidently more will be heard of these labour troubles, 
especially considering the stalwart attitude of both 
parties and the growing prominence and importance of 
all industrial questions. But the inevitable result, from 
the point of view of those responsible for Parliamentary 
business, was the loss of a day, seeing that not more than 
one hour was left for the South African Committee 
debate.’ 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘“ Dieu et le Roi!” 
[t would almost seem as if the last had been heard of 
this famous rallying ery which time out of mind has 
been vented by the enemies of the Republic. Ever 
since Léon XIII. issued those famous directions ponti- 
icales, which counselled the Catholics to make their sub- 
mission to the régime in force in France, the relations 
once so close between the Royalists and the religious party 
have been strained. An incident has now occurred which 
has lent emphasis to these latent differences and shown 
them to amount to little less than a positive rupture. | 
allude to the election of Sunday last at Brest. The con- 
stituency is one in which the Republicans cannot count 
upon a couple of hundred votes on a poll of ten thousand 
and more. The last occupant of the seat was Mgr. 
d’Hulst, who was as ardent achampion of the throne as he 
was of the altar. As soon as the vacancy occurred it 
became clear that Monarchists and Catholics were unlikely 
to decide on a common candidate. ‘The negotiations 
entered upon only envenomed the situation, and in the end 
each party ran his own man. The struggle was conducted 
on either side with the utmost vehemence and the most 
implacable animosity. No contest between a Conservative 
and a revolutionary could be more bitter. [tis the Catholic 
who has won. 


‘Tue result may mark a memorable date in French 
polities. The vast influence, or more accurately the vast 
possibilities of influence, of the French Catholics is very 
generally under-estimated. In spite of all the sceptical 
boulevard prints may say to the contrary the Catholics 
are immensely strong numerically, while their wealth is in- 
comparably greater than that of any other community in 
the country-—the Jews included, pace M. Drumont. Up 
to the present as a political party the Catholics have been 
hampered by their relations with the moribund Monarchist 
faction. Outside the Royalist Committees they can 


scarcely be said to have possessed a political organisation. 
Should this connection be severed, should the Catholics 
decide to faire bande a part, to create an organisation of 
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their own and to utilise their immense resources with a 
view to acquiring a voice in the Chamber, the result would 
be most startling, provided only thoce tactics were followed 
with intelligence and pertinacity—qualities seldom wanting 
in those who have the destinies of Catholicism in their keep- 
ing. It is only necessary to bear in mind what the Catholics 
have accomplished in Belgium to realise what might be pos- 
sible here. I do not assert that the Brest election heralds any 
such movement with absolute certainty, but it announces a 
change in the attitude of the Catholics which deserves to 
be followed with close attention. 

‘M. Juces Craretir, the popular director of the Comédie 
Francaise, has taken the place of Jules Simon in the 
Parisian society whose object is the preservation of local 
associations connected with the members of the National 
Convention. The society, for instance, hunts up the 
houses where the Conventionists were born, lived or 
died, and interests itself generally in any vestiges that 
may remain of the men who carried through the Revolu- 
tion. Opinions will differ as to whether the memories of 
members of the Convention are worth so much solicitude, 
though the feelings of those who think that this is the case 
are at least comprehensible. But the operations of the 
society seem to invite one reflection in particular. In the 
course of a century our legislators have sadly degenerated. 
Just imagine anybody a hundred years hence searching 
for traces of the lives of our latter-day Deputies! And if 
the representatives of the people continue on the down- 
grade, as they may be confidently expected to do, to what 
an unutterable depth they will have sunk at the period 
in prospect ! 





‘Tue Blue-bocks bearing on the progress of events at 
Constantinople, and recently issued by your Government, 
have attracted moreattention here than is bestowed on Blue- 
books as arule. The comments to which they have given 
rise are marked by a tone of dissatisfaction. One reason 
is that the information supplied is held to indicate that 
the rdle of France in these international negotiations has 
been far less prominent than the national pride would 
have liked, and perhaps than the national interests would 
have made desirable. Oa trouve que nous avons l’air 
d’étre a la suite—which is humiliating. Another point 
that arouses annoyance js the absence of a corresponding 
livre jaune. It is felt that our Government is keeping us 
in the dark, whereas yours has been quick to take the 
public into its confidence—up to a point no doubt. The 
respective treatment of the two nations by its pastors and 
masters is significant. The confidence of a Democratic 
Government in its clients is on a par with the distrust of a 
democracy in its rulers. A little sore on the scores just 
cited we are expecting great things of the visit of Count 
Muraviet?. If his presence in Paris bring the Turkish 
imbroglio to an end in the twinkling of an eye, there are 
a number of people here who will not be in the least sur 
prised. Quelle belle chose, que la foi! 
‘Tie Chamber has been busy with sugar bounties 
throughout the week. Innumerable speeches have been 
made on the subject without any one being a whit the 
wiser. Indeed the perplexity of the Deputies is such 
that they have found themselves voting black one day 
and white the next. It appears that this strange proceed- 
ing was necessary to save the Gevernment, but this point 
is as obscure as everything else in connection with the 
matter. The one thing that is clear is that in the interests 
of Great Britain, and more problematically of the beet- 
root growers, the price of sugar is going up. The working 
classes have long been reduced to sweetening their coffee 
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with cassonade ; probably molasses await them in the near 
future. In the meantime at a well-known ca/é on the 
boulevard the traditional three morsels of sugar accorded 
you with your demi-tasse have been reduced to two. And 
yet M. Méline is happy. Is not jam cheap in England ? ’ 


IN THE CITY 
N° change was made on Thursday in the Bank Rate 
IN 


which therefore remains at 3} per cent., although in 
the open market three months bills command no more than 
2l per cent. The reserve again shows a considerable 
increase, due merely to the return-of gold and notes from 
internal circulation, no gold having been received from 
abroad during the last two weeks. ‘The other changes are 
the customary ones, the Treasury deposits being larger on 
account of the collections, while the other deposits are pro- 
portionately lower. A few people had expected that the 
directors of the Bank of England would reduce their dis- 
count rate to 3 per cent , but so long as we seem unable 
to attract gold either from the Continent or the United 
States it isno doubt more prudent to keep to 3} per cent. 
At the Stock Exchange settlement this week money 
was in abundant supply, and in spite of the big rise 
which has occurred in Home railway stocks the specu- 
lative account did not appear to have grown, while 
on Great Eastern and South Eastern deferred a fine 
was levied for non-delivery. It is a curious fact that 
although speculators are doing nothing, considering that 
the situation in Turkey and other political features con- 
stitute serious dangers, investors, on the other hand, are 
very much in evidence. In England they buy British 
Railways, in France they are buying Turks, Rio Tinto, and 
Peruvian Corporation issues. In short, it comes to this, 
that money must be invested somewhere, and the diffi- 
culty of employing it remuneratively, in what are consi- 
dered safe securities, obliges people to take more risk than 
they used to. A good deal of money has been locked up 
in Kent Coalfields shares by persons who believe in the 
future of the company, and who are willing to stand the 
chance of either making a large fortune or of Josing what 
they put in—which two alternatives were mentioned by 
Sir George Russell at the meeting of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company. ‘The present price of the shares seems 
absurdly high in comparison with the amount of develop- 
ment achieved, but there is of course no doubt of the 
fortune that awaits the shareholders if the anticipations of 
the promoters are realised. 

Not a little excitement prevails over what is called the 
Lady Hampton Deal, where about a dozen jobbers have 
been caught ‘bears’ of the shares. We referred to the 
matter some weeks ago, but as the special settlement 
which‘was granted by the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change is taking place at the time of writing, and as some 
curious developments are expected we may go back to it 
fora moment. The dealers who have been ‘cornered ’ 
have announced their intention of taking the matter to 
the law courts, on the ground of conspiracy we under- 
stand, and it was stated that they had secured the services 
of Sir George Lewis. Now without going into the 
merits of the case, and without ‘expressing any sym 
pathy for either side, we desire to pcint out a 
curious fact. After a prolonged investigation into 
the circumstances attending the flotation of the Lady 
Hampton Mine and the allotment of shares the Committee 
have apparently recognised the regularity of the proceed- 
ings of the directors by granting a special settlement. 
The usual claim of members of the Stock Exchange when 
the public has any litigation with them is that they are 
bound only by their own regulations, which are made by 
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the Committee, and they endeavour frequently to make 
those regulations override the common law of the land, 
In this case, however, they do not intend to abide by the 
Committee’s decision, and they are going to appeal to the 
law courts from their own Committee. ‘To the impartial 
observer this seems a very odd state of things, for if the 
Committee have decided that the allotment was regularly 
made we do not see how the law courts can be induced to 
interfere on behalf of individual members (one of whom, 
by the way, is on the Committee) who amongst themselves 
at all events are bound by the decision of their own elected 
authority. The legal proceedings will be awaited with 
even more interest than the recent attempt of a London 
broker to appropriate the stock of a client of a Paisley 
broker through whom the order to sell had been received. 
The Paisley broker owed the London broker a considerable 
sum of money, and the latter endeavoured to pay himselt 
out of the proceeds of the client’s stock, alleging that 
there was a recognised custom that permitted him to do 
so. If this were so the clients of country brokers would 
be in a very awkward position, but fortunately the law 
does not recognise tiie alleged custom. 

The public will shortly be invited to subscribe to 
‘ Petrifite, which is described as one of the most far- 
reaching discoveries of modern times. It is claimed for 
Petrifite, which is a perfectly white powder and a com- 
bination of three well-known inexpensive substances, that, 


mixed with water, it has the astonishing property of 


rapidly binding together, or solidifying, without mechanism, 
any materials that can be named. 
a bottle with an equal weight of Petrifite is in twenty-four 
hours turned into solid stone, with no alteration in weight. 


Even water placed in 


Instead of forming a public Company at the inception of 


the discovery a syndicate Company was formed, and money 
has been spent in properly and systematically perfecting 
all the details, and in making the experiments and trials 
ona great number of compounds, so that when introduced 
absolute results could be guaranteed. Delivery of the 
necessary raw material has been arranged for on a very 
large scale, by obtaiaing control of the sources from which 
the two principal ingredients are got. In one case there 
are quarries practically inexhaustible, and in the other 
there is a valley one hundred miles long and fifty miles 
wide full of the material. Petrifite will be manufactured 
specially suitable for the different purposes required, and 
will be sold at varying prices. or roads, where the pro- 
duct competes with gravel or flint, or for coal briquettes, 
probably only 503 per ton could be obtained. For artifi- 
cial wood or marble, or preserving eggs, making billiard 
tables, and for household uses, £10 per ton should be 
readily paid. From all of which it appears that Petrifite 
has a large field for its operations ranging from egg- 
preservers to billiard-table makers. 

A considerable improvement is to be noticed in Turks, 
Rio Tinto, Spanish and Peruvian Corporation issues, due in 
each case to French purchases, speculation in Paris having 
apparently revived. In Americans there is still a complete 
absence of business, although general conditions favour 
higher prices. The Pacific Railroads Funding Bill having 
failed to pass, the Reorganisation Committee of the Union 
Pacific intend to proceed with the foreclosure of the first 
mortgage, and it is stated that they have agreed with the 
Attorney-General under the foreclosure to bid an amount 
fur the bond-aided portions of the Road that will give the 
Government lien at least $45,000,000. As the Govern- 
ment sinking fund amounts to $17,000,000, this mean 
that the Government will get 528,000,000 for a debt com- 
puted at $55,000,000, and if the Central Pacific can scttle 
on the same terms, the shares of both companies should 
be a good purchase, 
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MANNING THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


\| R. RITCHIE was not wrong in asserting, in his reply 
VE) to Mr. Havelock Wilson on Monday, ‘ that no more 
inportant question could be brought before the Hous> 
than that of the Mercantile Marine, whether it was looked 


at from the point of view of the enormous importance of 


the trade, the great amount of capital invested in it, or 
the enormous influence it had on the general trade of the 


country ; or whether it was looked at from the point of 


view of the safety and welfare of the vast number of sea- 
nen engaged, and with whom the public had the greatest 
cympathy in the dangers they had to encounter.’ He was 
also right in pointing out that in dealing with shipping 


legislation, we could not take the narrow standpoint of 


‘the welfare of the sailor’ as our basis. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, after his manner, exaggerated the loss of life at 


sea due to undermanning. ‘This it is very easy to do, for if 


undermanning be asserted as a possible cause of any 
accident at sea, the mind insensibly recalls it as a pro- 
bable causc, and then as ¢he cause of the accident. 
For take away fire and foundering which account for a 
minority of maritime losses, and we are left with strand- 


ings and collisions as the immediate causes of most of 


the losses of ships and of the lives in them. If we 
inquire further we see that neglect of some kind is 
generally charged as a cause of these accidents. <A 
bad look-out is kept; the lead is not used; the master 
was not on deck when he ought to have been. Then it 
is alleged that the look-out was bad because the look 
out man was called off to do other work, or he was 
wearied with watching and fell asleep over it. ‘Ine lead 
was not used because the crew were already overwoiked, 
and hands could not be spared for it. The master was cif 
deck because he was dead beat in sharing the labours of 
his too small crew. This is all as a matter of course, 
and the general reasoning is upheld by the fact that men 
of-war and the great liners, carrying larger crews, are not 
expected to be liable to the accidents that befall the ships 
with smaller crews. But so far as these points are con 
cerned it must be roundly asserted that if there is any 
growing tendency to send British ships to sea undermanned, 
it runs side by side with a marked decrease in the number 
of all accidents at sea except collisions. This point Mr. 
Juhn Glover, in his last ten-yearly survey of Mercantile 
Marine progress, proved conclusively. If the number of 
accidents, due to undermanning, increase because under 
manning inereases, then some other improvements have so 
decreased the number of accidents due to other causes, 
that the former class is swallowed up, and there is a large 
balance on the eredit side. ‘he fact does not excuse us 
from endeavouring, by better manning, to reduce the 
class of accidents due to worse manning, but it compels 
us to take the general view which Mr. Ritchie takes, and 
to be cautious what we are about. Apart from accident, 
it may be desirable toimprove the status of the seaman by 
assuring him that he will not be called on to form part of 
too short crew; but we must not rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Very few persons acquainted with Mercantile Maiine 
legislation of later yeats will be inclined to endorse Mr. 
Wilson's statement, that ‘there was no class of employers 
inthe country who had escaped more from legislative 
interference than had the ship-owners.’ Plain men would 
sty that nothing has ever matched the worrying and 
harassing action of the Board of Trade in interference 
between the owner and his property, The complaint 
indeed may not be so much against the tendency of general 
Principles of marine legislation. It is rather that there has 
been incessant trouble over matters not of themselves 
of moment, because the Department had taken a particular 





— 


view and was determined to uphold it. And in this sense 
the fact that a ship may be detained because something 
material in her is not of the approved shape or dimensions, 
while there is no power to detain a ship even dangerously 
undermanned, is but characteristic. The fact is that our 
Mercantile Marine suffers under incongruous legislation. 
We have never had a firm grip of the changes effected 
by the repeal of the navigation laws and the advent 
of steam, iron and steel. There cannot be doubt but 
that the manning of our Mercantile Marine is un- 
satisfactory, except perhaps in the case of the great 
limited companies running particular lines of trade. But 
it is sincerely to be hoped that legislation as to manning 
will not be hasty, and will not be intuenced by any belief 
that a regulation as to numbers according to the class of 
Ships will settle the whole matter. The Royal Navy is 
particularly concerned in any and in every regulation 
which may be made in regard to the personne! of the 
Mercantile Marine. 

It seems a simple enough thing to decree that a certain 
ship shall not go to sea unless she has on board a certain 
number of men. Bat in reality any such regulation must 
have wide limits, for the quality of the men shipped is of 
imuch more consequence than the quantity. Granted that 
\ir. Wilson's much abhorred managing owners do in all 
cases work their crews down to a minimum, and that a 
new Act would give the Board of Trade the power to 
work it up to a maximum, no one will be competent 
to say that it may not often turn out that the manager's 
personnel may not be of more value to the ship, and 


! 
a better guarantee of her safety than the Board of Trade 
surveyor’s maximum. The more we look into questions of 
this kind, the more we must recognise that the carrying 
trade is not a trade like engineering, cotton-spinning, or 
coal-mining, but a service. Sooner or later its necessarily 
close connection with the Royal Navy in all matters of 
personnel must mould legislation, At present the Navy 
goes on dealing with the officers and men of the Mer- 
cantile Marine as it finds them. ‘The Royal service grows 
daily more convinced that its reserve, in time of need, 
must come from merchant ships. There is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that, as things are going, that reserve is 
not improving either in quantity or in quality, If it is 
attempted to pass an .Act putling it into the hands of the 
Board of Trade to prescribe the crews which the ships of 
our Mercantile Marine are to carry, something must be 
given to the ship-owners in compensation.’ The Royal 
Navy, for its own purposes, requires both quantity and 
quality in the crews of British merchant ships. It must, 
in the end, take in hand some provision fur their supply, 
and arrangements of this kind tend more hopefully in the 
direction of meeting the difliculties of the President of the 


Board of Trade, than any others that have been proposed, 


‘THAT TREMENDOUS SHORTHAND’ 


‘C{HORTHAND,’ wrote the ingenious Mr. Locke, two 

» centuries ago, ‘an art, as | have been told, known 
only in England, may perhaps be thought worth the learn- 
ing, both for despatch in what men write for their own 
memory, and concealment of what they would not have 
lic open to everyeye. The death of that aged and worthy 
person, Sir Isaac Pitman, reminds the reader of this sentence 
that, although it is no longer true that shorthand is only 
known in this country, we have at least the credit of having 
produced the most satisfactory system extant of that art. 
Phonography, as Sir Isaac Pitman’s invention was appropri- 
ately called, has been adapted to most of the civilised 


languages, as well as Japanese, Welsh and Malagasy, and 


those who understand the business assure us that it is 


800 


practised by the great majority of clerks and reporters in 
the English-speaking world. To the ordinary mind, in- 
deed, the name of Pitman has become indissolubly identified 
with the idea of stenography. The ‘whining schoolboy,’ 
whom recent changes in our Educational Code have forced 
to concern himself with phonography, would probably 
maiutain that Sir Isaac invented shorthand, and it is more 
than doubtful whether that superior creature, Macaulay’s 
schoolboy, could set his Board School brother right. This 
is a testimony to the popular success of phonograpby rather 
than to the truth. Shorthand of a kind was known to the 
ancients, as it is to every man of us who has ever had 
occasion to take notes of lecture, sermon or speech, or has 
been seized with the fever of jotting down ideas in a hurry. 
Cicero’s freedman and amanuensis, Tiro, is the chief Roman 
stenographer of whom any record has been preserved. His 
shorthand was merely an abbreviated longhand. ‘The Roman 
letters,’ says Pitman, ‘ were shorn of their just proportions, 
initial letters often served for whole words, and termina- 
By systematising 
of swift 


tions were either abbreviated or omitted. 


constructed a system 


these mutilations Tiro 
writing, which served him as Cicero's amanuensis in good 
stead, and doubtless we owe to it much of what remains 
to us of the writings of Cicero.’ 

Of a very similar kind was that self-taught short- 
hand, by means of which Boswell was enabled to pre- 
serve so much of Johnson’s conversation. ‘I had a 
method of my own,’ said Bozzy, ‘of writing half words, 
and leaving out some altogether, so as yet to keep 
the substance and language of any discourse which I had 
heard so much in view that I could give it very com- 
pletely soon after I had taken it down.’ ‘Throughout the 
Middle Ages shorthand was neither required nor known ; 
it was all that the most learned could do to read longhand, 
and the frequent and crabbed contractions of the copyist 
and the lawyer represent the only medieval attempt to 
follow in the footsteps of Tiro. It was only with the 
development of popular education in the nineteenth 


century that men began to desire a speedier means of 


expressing thought than ordinary writing afforded. It is 
a little more than three centuries since Dr. Timothy 
Bright and the writing-master, Peter Bales, both attacked 
the problem, which was, as Bales put it, ‘to write as fast 
as a man speaketh treatably.’ He added that this ‘may 
in appearance seem difficult ; but it is in effect very easy, 
containing a many commodities under a few principles, 
the shortness whereof is attained by memory, and swift- 
ness by practice, and sweetness by industry.’ This pro- 
nouncement wold apparently still serve as a golden text 
for the student of stenography. 

Oace the idea of shorthand had been revived, it appealed 
to many active minds, The diarist and the man of business 
saw in ita means, at once speedy and secret, of keeping 
their private books and memoranda: we all remember 
with what confidence Pepys committed his most secret 
thoughts and actions to the thin but decent veil of Shelton’s 
system. Itis easy to see how few the students of short- 
hand in its earlier days must have been, from the confidence 
which they all seem to have felt in its being Hebrew-Greek 
to the common herd. But another use for the new art was 
also speedily discovered: that was the reporting of other 
men’s speeches, in which, and not in the recording of a 
man’s own thoughts, it has received its great modern 
development. The first to put shorthand to this use on a 
large scale was probably Rushworth, the worthy editor 
vf the Hrstorical 
described as ‘the mournfulest torpedo rubbish-heap, of 
jewels buried under sordid wreck and and dead 
ashes, one jewel to the wagon-load.’ Rushworth, who 


Collections which Carlyle amusingly 


dust 


was assistant-clerk to the Long Parliament, set a pre- 
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cedent for all future reporters by going calmly oy 
with his note-taking ‘in character’ in the midst 9 
the excitement caused by Charles’s attempt to arrest the 
five members, and had the honour of furnishing the king 
and the future historian—with a transcript of his brief 
but epoch-making speech. The House did not altogether 
approve of the new development, and we read that ‘Sir 
Jo. Hotham spoke against Mr. Rushworth taking notes by 
shorthand.’ But the practice was generally winked at, 
although the chaotic state of Cromwell's speeches goes 
to show that it was very far from perfection. Many 
worked at its improvement without much avail. Some- 
thing like two hundred different systems were devised 
between 1588, when Timothy Bright issued the first, and 
1837, when Isaac Pitman brought out what seems likely 
to be the last. Some of these, such as Taylor's and 
Gurney’s, are still in use, but none of them could ever 
have become very popular. Dickens, wh» began life as 
a reporter, gave a highly coloured but truthful account of 
the difficulties they all presented to the learner when he 
said that to acquire ‘a perfect and entire command of the 
mystery of shorthand-writing and reading was about equal 
in difficulty to the mastery of six languages.’ At the end 
of the eighteenth century, according to Sir Isaac Pitman, 
the price of a treatise on shorthand was a guinea; in 182° 
(or thereabouts) Mr. Copperfield’s only cost him ten-and. 
six. But the expense was little to the difficulty. ‘The 
changes that were rung upon dots, which in such a position 
meant such a thing and in such another position something 
else entirely different; the wonderful vagaries that were 
played by circles; the unaccountable consequences thi! 
resulted from marks like flies’ legs ; the tremendous effect: 
of a curve in the wrong place, not only troubled my waking 
hours but re-appeared before me in my sleep.’ lven 
where the learner had got the length of taking notes 
with some fluency there was still a drawback. ‘As to 
reading them after I had got them, I might as well have 
copied the Chinese inscriptions on an immense collectioa 
of tea-chests, or the golden characters on all the great red 
and green bottles in the chemists’ shops.’ One under- 
stands that phonography does not present such obstacles 
to the learner, and the fact that it is taught in the Boar 
Schools seems to bear out that contention. Locke 
thought that boys ‘have but little use of shorthand, an! 
should by no means practise it till they write perfectly 
well and have thoroughly fixed the habit of doing so. 
But we are wiser nowadays, or at least more rapid. Si 
Isaac Pitman, who gave his whole life to the propagatiy 
of the age’—and_ his 





of phonography—that ‘growth 
absurd fad of ‘spelling reform,’ certainly deserves the 
gratitude of every reporter, and indeed of every man wi 
finds his labour simplified by the use of shorthand clerks. 
In the hierarchy of business the name of Pitman deserves 
an honoured place amongst those who have improved its 
machinery. 

Whether Sir Isaac Pitman’s phonographic labours have 
been productive of good to the world at large is another 
matter, into which it might seem indelicate to enter very 
deeply just now. Bat it is permissible to suggest some 
doubts as to whether shorthand in its modern developmen! 
is really a good thing. In business, at least, the observer 
who looks beneath the surface has no room for dubiety. 
We are all accustomed to complain bitterly—even busives 
men themselves grumble over it—of the hurry and strat 
of modern life. Every one grants that this is an evil, 
although no one can see how it is to be remedied. Cleat!’ 
shorthand, which enables half a dozen letters to be di> 
tated in the time of one in longhand, helps to intensify 
the hurry, although it cannot be called as great a sinner 4 
the telegraph. Caesar, it is true, used to dictate four 
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letters at once to as many secretaries, but there are few 
Cwsars in the business world, and it would only be fair 
that they should reap the reward of their abilities. Then, 
again, Jet us consider the waste of time, the floods of 
ill temper, and the habits of loose thinking which are 
caused in many of us by a regular study of the Parlia- 
mentary debates and the reports of meetings with which 


shorthand fills our newspapers. There are very few sen- 
sible men who do not agree in the main with Carlyle’s 
diatribes against the amount of nonsense, and often 
mischievous nonsense, which is talked both in and out of 
Parliament by men who ought to know better. If it were 
but spoken and over, the harm would be small, for most 
speeches quickly vanish from the hearer’s memory. But 
the reporter, that curse of modern life, comes in like the 
frozen air of Rabelais to perpetuate all this mass of trivial 
anecdote, mischievous vapourings and ignorant disquisition : 
and thousands feel bound to read that which, spoken, had 
bored or angered hundreds. ‘Think, too, of the injurious 
eTect that verbatim reporting has upon the statesman who 
is always liable to be confronted with some rash utterance 
of the past, or upon the windbag who is encouraged to take 
himself for an orator, not to speak of the waste of paper 
and type which might have been devoted to some useful 
purpose. There is no speech of which the gist cannot 
be reproduced by an intelligent listener with a note-book, 
and to give more than the gist cf most speeches is a mere 
encouragement of barren vanity in the speaker. Perhaps 
it would be hard to apportion the blame of this between 
shorthand, which is the tool, and the idle curiosity of man- 
kind, which supplies the motive power. But Hansard is a 
standing proof that shorthand, if originally a blessing to the 
world, has been diablement changé en route. 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS 


\ R. MERRICK’S recently published report on Dis. 
4 charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies comes as a natural 
complement to the report of Mr. Herbert Gladstone's 
Prison Committee. The author, writing with a considerable 
degree of knowledge and after a prolonged course of 
inquiry, isable to avoid the official platitudes to which his 
predecessor fell a victim, and though it is plain that his 
judgnent is often led astray by the temptations of ‘ organ- 
isation’ and ‘uniformity of action’ his candour generally 
enables the reader to see where this has occurred. A 
Prisoners’ Aid Society is a form of organised charity which 
perhaps more than any other has need to be content to 
hide its light under a bushel, and we therefore feel some 
regret at seeing the institution made the subject of 
any blue-book matter at all; but things being as they are, 
vith the young lions of the Home Office, and all who would 
be such, clamouring for new fields wherein to employ their 
powers of administration and organisation, we are only too 
thinkfal that the present work possesses such merits as it 
oes, 

These merits consist chiefly in records and analyses of 
the various opinions on all the vexed questions connected 
with his subject which Mr. Merrick has succeeded in col- 
lecting. It is obvious that the discharged prisoner who 
has neither money nor friends is in a very difficult and 
dangerous condition ; body and soul are both in danger, 
and, until we are willing to consider crime as a mere 
(lisease, neither has any claim on us except on principles ot 
pure charity. At the same time never is charity called 
upon to be so discriminating as when it has to deal with 
‘man only just purged of crime, whose good intentions, 
if he have any, have never been called upon to withstand 
‘ny temptation. How is it possible to detect those dis- 
charged prisoners to whom such assistance as an Aid 
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Society can give would be of any real service, and how can 
such assistance be given without a probability of doing 
more harm than good? Fortunately practical) experience 
has answered these questions more or less satisfactorily ; 
and if some of the answers do not always agree one with 
another, they at all events show what are the problems to 
be solved. 

First, the existence of an Aid Society, and there is now 
no prison unconnected with any, has to be brought to the 
notice of the prisoner, and that in such a way as to make 
it plain that though its doors are open to him he has no 
right to its relief. Is it better to approach him in gaol or 
to leave him alone till the critical moment when he first 
finds himself at liberty? A majority of societies favour 
the latter course, though a respectable minority are of a 
contrary opinion, and the majority entertain very divergent 
opinions as to the circumstances under which a prison visit 
should be paid. No less different, too, are the prevailing 
practices as to the assistance afforded by various societies. 
A prisoner may have the so-called gratuity he has earned 
in gaol paid to him by an Aid Society, when its amount is 
substantially increased by public money. Something like 
a third of the societies decline to take any responsibilities 
under this rule, and of those who avail themselves of its 
provisions very few act on the same principles in dis- 
bursing the money they receive. As regards other assistance, 
a supply of decent cothes, and suitable board and lodging 
for a limited period, are obvious needs to which almost all 
societies profess to minister, and to these may be added 
the expenses of a journey to a place where the liberated 
man may hope to find friends or employment ; but even 
in such simple matters as these Mr. Merrick’s eagle eye 
is able to perceive differences of a more or le:s essential 
kind between various societies. 

There remains the crucial question of all; can Aid 
Societies profitably undertake to find work for their 
clients? It is plain that to make offers of assistance in 
this direction which are not likely to be carried out is mere 
cruelty, and that to spend money which produces no results 
proportionate to the sums expended is mere waste. Most 
societies seem to have found the task beyond their 
powers; on the other hand, one society has succeeded in 
finding a livelihood for 553 out of 836 cases, and another 
has managed to place out 106 men in one year. 

Such facts as these, and their number might no doubt be 
very largely increased, seem to point to one very definite 
conclusion, namely, that the energy and efficiency of dif- 
ferent societies must always depend on the qualities of the 
comparatively few individuals who direct their work. That 
work is essentially one of charity, and in matters of charity 
the misdirected eforts of a volunteer are probably of far 
greater value than the ministeations of an official. Some 
volunteers may be misguided and others may be indolent, 
bat after all the same faults are sometimes fuund among 
the officers of the best organised institutions. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the project recommended by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Commission, and apparently accepted in prin- 
ciple by Mr. Merrick, of drawing up ‘a scheme for the 
better organisation and supervision of the societies may 
never grow to any complete form. No doubt on most of 
the disputed questions we have referred to, it is probable 
that, taking one consideration with another, one opinion 
is on the whole right and another wrong, but then, to take 
one consideration with another is just what an official 
must, and a volunteer need not do. In totally different 
circumstances uniformity of action may, in fact must, 
produce totally different results, and the organisation which 
helps one man may put an entire stop to the efforts of 
another. 

When nearly half the societies state that they have no 
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need of an increase in the Government grant, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recommendation that it should be increased is made 
to look rather foolish, and the same fate is likely to befall 
Mr. Merrick’s favourite plan of the registration of efficient 
societies if the others go on doing their work unsanctified 
by any inscription in a Home Office Ledger. The 
phenomenon indeed of a refusal of Mr. Gladstone's oifer by 
2 considerable proportion of the bodies for whose benefit 
it was suggested, seems to show that Aid Societies are 
inclined to confine their operations to a modest scale of 
practical utility which most of their friends would be sorry 
to see upset. At present the societies can show a total of 
one prisoner out of seven who has received relief at their 
hands. When it is remembered that all the charity so 
given has been directed by volunteers who do the work 
because for one reason or another they like doing it, we 
cannot but hope that a system which has produced these 
results may yet escape the paralysing influence of political 
philanthropists and Home Office outrunners. 


THE DOOM OF THE RESPECTABLE 


| ANTE has a desperate passage in the third canto of 

his ‘Inferno’ where he describes the entry into 
regions of torment. Inside hell’s vestibule, but on the 
nearer bank of the infernal river, is a crowd of people from 
whom arises a babel of inarticulate sounds, plaintive 
wailings, short fierce cries of anger, shrill and feeble voices, 
beatings of the breast, all whirling round like a sandstorm 
in the starless night. These are the souls of the folk who 
lived upon earth without infamy and without honour ; and 
mingled with this pititul crew are those angels who were 
not rebels, nor yet were loyal to God, but stood apart and 
neutral. Heaven flung them out that they might 
not dishonour it, and deep hell would not receive them 
lest the spirits in torment should exult te see something 
lower than themselves. ‘These may not pass the river; 
they have no hope of death, and their blind life is so base 
that they envy the portion of the damned. 
left no name upon earth, pity and justice disdain them, 
let us speak no more of them, says the guide, but look at 
them and pass by. These wretches that never were truly 
alive, and shall never have the repose of death, are a 
It is a hard saying, but 


They have 


S 
hateful to God as to his enemies. 
one that has commended itself to other poets. Browning 
in the ‘Statue and the Bust’ tells the story of two who 
never sinned the sin that they wasted out their lives in 
desiring ; they too lived without honour or dishoncur, in 
a contemptible neutrality. Kipling, who promises to most 
of his heroes a conspicuous damnation, has put Dante's 
notion into a very modern phraseology concerning the fate 
of Tomlinson. Yet surely the case is arguable. Might 
not something have been said for the Tomlinsons by that 


r 


distinguished historian, the records of whose life every 


one has been reading or reading about? Fame of him 
there certainly is left in this world, and the Dec’ine and 
Fall may have earned Gibbon promotion in one region or 
the other; but in his private capacity he afforded a really 
excellent example of the decent, orderly individual who 


went through life without aiming or arriving 


either at 
infamy or at praise. 

If Gibbon had commented on this passage in the ‘Inferno’ 
might he not have reasoned thus? Men fashion hell to their 
own liking ; and Dante, with the passionate ignorance of a 
disappointed partisan, has recklessly consigned a valuable 
element in every civilised commonwealth to the most igno- 
minious position in that imaginary place of torment which 
his own lurid and disordered fancy created. For, after 
ail, not of the woman only but of many citizens it may be 


written ene patuil qua bene latuit. 


Aecquiescence in the 
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existing order is at the worst harmless ; the errors of 
enthusiasm are too often irreparable. In a time of civil 
strife not the least useful body of citizens, as it is often 
the largest, consists of those, who, shunning the vehe- 
mence of faction, are prepared, in a matter of doubtful 
argument, to give in their adherence to the successful 
combatants and establish peace and security by pre- 
ponderant numbers. That infamy is more meritorious than 
the tranquil balance ofan unaspiring existence, appears the 
opinion of a maniac; and it may be questioned whether 
those who have struggled for an ambitious virtue have not 
purchased their honours at the cost of a neighbour's happi 
ness. ‘Take my own case,’ the philosophic historian might 
have said, inclining his rotund body slightly forwards, and 
with a dexterous adjustment’of laced rufHes tapping lightly 
upon his snuff-box. ‘In my youth as you are aware, by the 
exercise of my individual reason, with which my college 
tutors certainly attempted ro interference, I indoctrinated 
myself with the errors of the Church of Rome. The 
solicitude of my father despatched me to the care of a 
Swiss pastor at Lausanne: my allowance was curtailed, my 
personal liberty restricted, and aided by these circumstances 
the reasonings of M. Pavillard did not fail of their effect. | 
was convinced of the unsoundness of Rome’s theology ; my 
ingenuous confession satisfied my father; nor did I think 
it necessary to pursue the doctrinal inquiry to any greater 
extent. You will perceive that by a too obstinate tenacity 
in a problematical conclusion | should have continued to 
distress an excellent parent and occasioned to myself no 
slight discomfort. A similar candour of judgment might 
have spared the early Church many martyrdoms, and re 
lieved humane and well-meaning statesmen of a distasteful 
political necessity. There will always be in a commonwealth 
two classes; on the one hand those who are willing to 
obey the laws, and, on the-other, those who, from more 
active propensities to vice or pretensions to a more emincat 
virtue, overleap or disregard them; the social equilibrium 
is maintained by that class which does not set its pre- 
dilections or beliefs in flagrant opposition to established 
ordinance or convention,’ 

But argument apart, the startling thing about Dante's 
energetic condemnation is its enormous range. very 
graveyard is stocked with the people who have died ai 
they lived with neither honour nor dishonour, and of whom 
no memory is living. Those who are qualifying for a like 
end are in every shop, every club, and every pew of our 
churches, look into the lives of these 
citizens, out of whose massive phlegm is built up the 
British edifice of compromises, here and there ene would 
find ‘this or that stray impulse,’ some generous instinct, 


If one could 


some spirited hazard, which would mark them clearly out 
for blessing or banning. But a terrible crowd of them 
maunder through existence, neither making their mark nor 
desirous to make it. Disereetly indiscreet in their youth 
they settle down into a stolid routine, carefully avoiding 
any emotion that might shake them out of their ruts. 
They go to church for the sake of example, they m ither 
lend nor borrow, and they make excellent juryme. 
London alone could furnish in a year as many gentlemen” 
answering precisely to Dante’s description, as would block 
all possible approaches to the Styx. ‘These people are 
very respectable citizens; they do not by the circumstances 
of their lives develop either the luxuriant vices or the 
generous virtues which come more freely in a_ ess 
monotonous existence ; their saving point as a rule is the 
domestic emotions, but even these are apt to suffer from * 
sort of fatty degeneration, and, in short, these men do not 
act on impulse at all. They are just the class that is most 
repugnant to the artistic or poetic temperament, still more 


to a poet like Dante, who was also a partisan; and for that 
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reason the poets have been unduly hard on them. For if 
one comes to think of it their level existence is a good deal 
less contemptible than that of the average emotional 
person who runs blindly amuck first in one direction, then 
in the opposite, and like a drunken man travels without 
progressing. While he is good he is passionately good, and 
while he is bad he is energetically bad and probably 
qualifies for admission, at all events below ; but his badness 
often checks his virtue halfway, or vice versd, and the result 
is neutral tinted like that of the hedging angels abhorred 
by gods and devils. Still a cowardly prudence is, as Dante 
and Browning thought, the least engaging of qualities: a 
man’s blood ought to run fast in his veins, not trickle in a 
muddy stagnation. Gibbon, whose character suggested 
these retlections, does not compare favourably with Fox, 
upon whom he sits in severe judgment, nor even with the 
fanatics who sang the barbarous ‘ Marseillaise,’ and broke in 
upon his philosophic leisure. Yet after all the business of 
the world is not conducted by generous emotion, and if 
Gibbon had been capable of enthusiasm he would probably 
have squandered his talent on politics instead of writing a 
great book. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
XI.—ELTHAM 


PUNE golfers of Eltham are above all things to be con- 

gratulated on the beauty, size and convenience of 
And let this be said without any sus- 
picion of ironical significaace, as if one would say that 
their green also was not a subject on which compliments 
might be paid them. The house itself is beautiful, both in 
respect of its position and its architectural design. It is— 
let this too pass without resentment, for it refers not to the 


their club-house. 


golfers of Filtham as a species, but to golfers at large, as a 
This no doubt, however, is a 
fault on the right side, and the golfer will not be disposed 
to quarrel with it on that account when he sallies out from 
its luxurious rooms after an excellent luncheon, to drive 


class—too good for golfers. 


forth over the park on which the course is laid. For the 
course, within two hundred yards of Eltham station, is of 
park land, sylvan in its nature, where, from the green 
hedges in the spring time, nightingales burst forth with a 
sudden ‘jug jug,’ inexpressibly trying to the nervous 
golfer crouched cataleptically over his putt—and let this 
again be said with no special reference to the Elthamite. 
tooks ‘caw’ over the course, as if they were discussing 
the golfer’s demerits; and, between the second putting 


green and the teeing ground to the third hole, you walk a 
hundred yards beneath the rookery. It is all very sylvan 
and beautiful, and, by the sound of it, unlike golf; and 
yet, in the spring, summer and autumn, it provides excel- 
lent golf. The green is treated with sapient attention, 
and even in the lush pasturage months a smooth-mown way 
is kept down the centre—if only the golfer can keep 
down the centre too. In winter it is not at its best, for, 
in spite of heaven knows how many miles of drain-piping, 
the course is apt to get sodden; but happily the golfing 
year is not all winter, and in tolerable weather the course 
is tolerable, even in the mid-winter months. 

The first green, lying beyond a highbanked bunker, 
may be driven, by highflying ambition, in two, but five is 
not an evil figure for it; and again for the next, lying in 
& cunning corner beside the hedge and the trees of the 
rookery, five is a more likely score than four, even for 
accurate play. The third hole, after passing beneath the 
rookery to the tee, should be reached with drive and 
pitch, and holed in four; but there is but one avenue to 
it among the trees, and if the drive be at all inaccurate 
the ‘pproach will be fatally stimied by a monstrous elm. 
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Then the fourth hole may be reached with a good second 
over a nasty pond, but this again is not ill done in five. 
The fifth is a good short hole—only an iron shot—to a 
green lying between two bunkers. The sixth is down 
an avenue between the big trees—a broad avenue, yet 
not always found to be broad enough. Two shots will 
scarcely take you to it. Ordinarily a pitch will be 
needed at the end of them. Then comes a hole which 
a drive and iron will reach, but the green is most 
vexatiously guarded by a ditch with all kinds of great 
trees growing out of it and a Scotch fir actually standing 
sentinel on the green itself. For the eighth and ninth 
holes you go down along the eastern boundary fence and 
ditch of the park, where the nightingales are rife. There 
are occasional trees on your right, and always the ditch 
and fence accompanying you on the left, and high- 
banked bunkers to drive over. In these bunkers there 
is actual sand, though one has a suspicion that the 
sind is not indigenous, but sounds of the sea, like 
a whelk-shell. Ten for these two holes is no bad 
aggregate. Then back, with two shots, to be art- 
fully guided between trees, into the middle of the park, 
for the tenth, and down to the southernmost boundary of 
the course, with three stout shots over two formidable 
bunkers, for the eleventh. A drive and good approach will 
reach the twelfth, which is out in the park again; and 
then yet again you go back to the fence you have left, 
with a drive and strong approach to a green just beyond a 
bunker. 

In the line of the fourteenth hole is a vast mound 
a monument to the excavations made in the drain- 
ing works—a mountain of clay. The green is guarded 
most trickily by trees. Five is not amiss for the hole. 
The fifteenth is longish—-out in the centre of the park— 
and two drives may have to be helped out by a little 
pitch over a little ditch. All measurements on this, as on 
all courses of clay, depend immensely on the condition in 
which the weather has put the soil. Sometimes the ball 
will run enormously ; often, alas, it is seen to plodge into 
the soft soil and stick in its loft. Then follows a hole, 
in the south-western corner of the park, of a drive and 
a pitch in length ; and the green is guarded by a ditch, by 
trees, by a fence beyond, and by marshy trouble on the 
right. Then up along the western boundary, with two 
long shots, and yet another iron shot at the end of that, 
to a green that has charming natural undulations and is 
placed over a highly built bunker. Most of the greens 
have been flat, though of excellent trueness, and it is a 
pleasure to find yourself, for a change, on this undulant 
surface. The last is a pretty hole. Your drive will be to 
the right of the direct line, to give you a free approach to 
the green which lies on the sloping lawn before the club- 
house, guarded by a perilous ‘ ha-ha.’ 

The course has been varied lately, the first two holes 
being cut shorter than they are here described, owing to 
the exigencies of certain draining operations, which should 
render it yet more perfect. For very perfect it is, if only 
the golfer will be grateful for what he has—for very 
tolerable lies, for good greens, and exquisite sylvan beauty. 
But, of course, sylvan beauty is not the ideal of the golfer. 
‘The oak and the ash and the bonnie ivy tree’ are not the 
hazards that sum up his notion of perfection, but they 
serve their purpose—even their strictly golfing purpose— 
and their beauty transcends that of the bleak sand-dunes. 
With all admissions that can be made, the fact remains 
that it is a course on which good play has its reward. The 
long drive, the well-taken brassy shot, and the accurate 
approach are all brought into play; and the ‘sure, in 
avoidance of the sylvan hazards, is of fully equal import- 


ance with the ¢ far.’ Horace Hutcuinson, 
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THE KENT COALFIELDS SYNDICATE 


FTER forty years in the wilderness of public distrust 
or indifference the geologists are about to enter into 
the land of promise but, to complete the image, the leader 
who pointed out the way and stirred and stimulated them 
to effort has, like Moses of old, looked upon it only from 
afar. In 1856 Mr. Godwin-Austen laid before the London 
Geological Society his grounds for believing that the coal- 
fields of Westphalia, Aix-la-Chapelle, Liege, and Valen- 
ciennes were originally continuous with those of Bristol 
South Wales and the South of Ireland; and, more than 
this, that the newer rocks below the chalk, which were 
generally supposed to be developed over the south eastera 
counties of England to such a thickness as to forbid profit- 
able working of any underlying coal-measures, were pro- 
bably, almost certainly, absent or greatly reduced in thick- 
ness in many places. He urged that systematic search 
should be made by means of deep bore-holes, never doubt- 
ing but that as rich a reward would be gained as that 
which was reaped by the French and Belgian explorers 
who proved, early inthe century, the existence of immense 
areas of available coal-bearing strata in like situations. 
Geological opinion ranged itself with prompt and remark- 
able unanimity on Godwia-Austen’s side, but the ‘ practical 
men’ and the capitalists, unable to fully appreciate his 
arguments, mostly held aloof. 

A boring was made near Battle, but the spot proved to 
be an unfavourable one, and yielded no new evidence of 
any importance, though it added a new industry—the 
working of plaster of Paris—to the locality. From that 
time down to 1886, though valuable new data confirmatory 
of the views of the geologists were obtained from deep 
well-borings, no attempt was made to search for the stores 
of mineral wealth. In that year, however, the Channel 
Tunnel Company, acting on the advice of a distinguished 
professor of geology, instructed their engineer, Mr. Brady, 
to put down a bore-hole from the bottom of the experi- 
mental shaft at Shakespeare’s Cliff with a view to ascer- 
tain whether the trough of coal-measures, which had 
been proved to lie at a depth of only ninety-one feet 
beneath the chalk within four miles of Calais, might not 
be met with at some similar level at Dover. The work 
was successfully accomplished, and though the cover of 
rock between the chalk and the coal-measures proved to 
be nearly a thousand feet in thickness, yet the coal- 
bearing rocks were tapped at a depth of only eleven 
hundred and thirteen feet. The boring was persevered 
with, and at eleven hundred and forty feet a seam of coal 
was encountered, and in the next eleven hundred feet 
other thirteen seams were proved. We are informed that 
seams of two to four feet in thickness occur, representing 
an aggregate of eighteen feet of possibly workable coal. 

The Syndicate has acquired extensive mineral rights 
in the neighbourhood of Dover and other places, 
and it now makes an offer to landowners in the 
Southern counties which, whether generous or the 
reverse (upon this point we make no observation, for 
we have not seen the full text of the terms) will cer- 
tainly enrich a small proportion of their number without 
the risk of a penny piece. ‘The proposal which the 
syndicate make is that, assuming that landowners to whom 
this circular is addressed have either alone or in conjunction 
with others the ownership or control of not less than three 
thousand acres, and are willing to grant, if called upon to 
do so, within one year after the completion of a successful 
experimental boring (which is to be commenced within 
three months of the signing of an agreement) a lease on 
the terms annexed, the syndicate will, at their own expense 
(if in the opinion of Mr. Francis Brady, C.E, and Mr. G. 
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P. Simpson, M.E, the site is a favourable one) commence 
and continue to completion a boring to such a depth 
(estimated at about 2500 ft.) as their engineers advise to be 
sufficient to prove the area.’ Here is an offer that will be 
sure to meet with a large, if not a general response. The 
lottery is one in which there will be few though large 
prizes, and if, on the other hand, the blanks are many the 
drawers will have nothing to pay. 

The scheme is an excellent one, but we are not sure 
that the mode of putting it before the world is quite the 
best which could have been devised. A couleur de rose 
tint always casts its mellowing influence over every state- 
ment designed to commend a new enterprise, but when 
we are told that the Kentish coal is expected to be placed 
upon the London market at 9s. per ton, we naturally are 
curious to know how the feat is to be performed, and why, 
especially as the very low freight of 2s. Yd. per ton has 
still to be deducted. Very shallow pits or very thick 
seam; might conceivably pay at such a rate, but we are 
informed that the seam which will be worked first is a 
two-fuot-six seam, lying about five hundred yards below 
the surface. Nine shillings per ton might not be an ex- 
travagantly low price for the coal in question, for though 
described as a ‘ clean, bright house coal of good quality,’ the 
published analysis shows 10 per cent. of ash, and we can 
well understand that the London housewives would prefer 
goo] seaborne Northumbrian coal, with 2 or 3 per cent. 
only, or the splendid Arley Mine coal of Lancashire (iden- 
tical with the Yorkshire Silkstone), in which the ash 
amounts to only 2 per cent. ; indeed, if this seam were to 
be regarded as a fair sample of the Dover coal we should 
predict for it a very limited vogue, and its use would be 
restricted to purposes to which only very inferior coal is 
now applied. 

Another regrettable feature is the absence from the 
circular of any reference to the guidance of a geologist in 
the selection of suitable sites for borings. It is true that 
two eminent engineers will advise the syndicate, but we 
venture to say that what constitutes a suitable site is a 
question of pure geology, and no more concerns an engineer, 
however distinguished in his profession, than it does a 
family doctor. The geological problems involved are 
among the most intricate that could be put before an 
expert, and it is little short of amazing that the syndicate, 
having benefited thus from the labours of geologists in 
the past, should neglect to avail themselves of the advice, 
easily accessible to them, of one of the many men wh» 
have made this and kindred questions the study of a life. 


TRUE SYORIES 


{IR WALTER SCOTT was accustomed to say that 
b when he heard a good story he could never start it 
on its travels again without providing it with a stick anJ 
hat. Doubtless he was even more generous when the 
story was not nearly so good as it might be. He could 
not be too generous; for with anything from him, those 
to whom it might thereafter come would be only too 
eager to entertain it. Sir Walter's example is followed by 
nearly everybody who has any idea at all how to tell a 
story: the temptation is almost irresistible if the story has 
any points about it capable of carrying anything. When it is 
a story pure and simple, with no pretensions to be taken a3 
a true story, the practice of adding something to it, thoug! 
it be only to put an orange in its pocket, is to be com 
mended. But when you hear a good story for the first 
time and are truculently assured that it is a true story, 
then beware! ‘The same treatment has been meted out 
to it, you may be sure, as to those good stories whicl 
make no pretence to be true. ‘Tellers of dog and fish 
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stories will of course deny this and insist that there are 
thousands of good dog and fish stories which they 
know to be true and without the least taint of ex- 


aggeration about them. If they will not take a 
denial on this point ; and appear really hurt at your scep- 
ticism, perhaps, it will be better to yield gracefully to their 
undoubted veracity. But you may be at least permitted to 
say that you have no curiosity to hear the good dog or fish 
story that is without the lest taint of exaggeration. The 
goodness and badness of a story lies in the telling of it. 
Admit that and you see at once that no good story can be 
quite baldly, literally true. Something has been added to 
it to make it even a story, a great deai has been added to 
make itgood. ‘There is no humour or pathos in nature ; 
yet if you tell a dog or fish story that has a touch of 
humour or pathos in it, is there no exaggeration? You 
may not have suppressed any facts; nor consciously in- 
vented any; but you have done something to them; 
coaxed, kneaded, twisted, cuffed or throttled them in some 
way so that they are obedient and make themselves into a 
story that will amuse people to the end of time if they are 
lucky enough to come across it then. The point is 
not without importance from a morai standpoint. It is 
a well-known fact, or at least ought to be that if you 
once allow yourself to believe that a good dog or fish story 
is absolutely true, there is no limit thenceforth to your 
credulity. There is the sal case of the man who went in 
for collecting dog stories. He believed them one and all, 
and in time he ceased to be amused by them; all that he 
had eyes for were the extraordinary facts. ‘Then he took 
t» publishing them. He started a paper for the sole 
purpose of making dog stories a special feature. It killed 
hii: for his sub-editor, who was an astute man, told him 
that if he published this or that story the public would 
simply laugh at him, or grow angry and say they were 
being hoaxed, It was the most pathetic thing in life to 
call at the office. 
which he firmly believed in, but which he dared not 
Any person in his right mind could see they 
Bat the 
them 
argument to 


Ife always had batches of dog stories 


publish. 
were absurd stories, they were not even good. 
facts were so that he 
implicitly. He evolved frem them an arg 
demonstrate the immortality of the soul; but it killed 
the paper, and him too. 


wonderful believed in 


Enjoy good dog or fish stories 
to the full, but avoid being amazed at the facts. 
The latest (rve story so far comes from life. 
has heard of the Kingdom of Fife ; 
wisdom and cunning of its mea, an] the dryness of its 
It is also at this moment possessed of a most 
remarkable dog, the fiest of his kind to apply the latest 


Every one 
it is famous for the 


potatoes, 


results of science to the amenities of domestic life. The 
story is narrated in the Must of Fife Record of how this doz 
went for a walk with his master, who apparently forgot all 
about him, and returned home? in the evening from the 
bank in which he was a teller leaving his wonderful dog 
When he missed his faithful companion of the 
morning the thou:zhtless wight telegraphed to the bank to 
ask if his doz were there, and ‘ being told that it was, the 
“receiver’’ was placed in the dog’s ear while Mr. Whyte 


behiad him. 


Whistled and ealled the dog by name, and it, on recog- 
hising his voice, at once started off in a most excited and 
delighted state for its home in Pittenweem.’ This is not 
exactly a good dog story, for it is not well told. You 
observe that the time is not stated which the dog 
With the ‘receiver’ in his ear took to recognise his 
master’s voice. You can fancy the intelligent animal 
Sitting for quite five minutes listening intently as he tried 
to make it out. At last ‘on recognising’ the voice 
he at once became ‘most excited and delighted.’ Here 
you have the story-teller at work, trying to get an effect, 
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and succeeding only in the most crude manner. In this 
condition of excitement and delight you are told the dog 
started for its home in Pittenweem. Now at no period of 
the day had this sagacious animal been more than a mile 
from home. But he did not get the chance of going until 
his master whistled for him through the telephone. Evi- 
dently he considered himself a lost and homeless dog, else 
why should he have got into a most excited and delighted 
state on recognising his master’s voice? There is one 
good point about this story—it does not tell you too much, 
but leaves a great deal to the imagination. Thus you are 
led to infer that the dog by some subtle process of reason- 
ing knew that his master had gone home and was whistling 
there and not anywhere else. The extraordinary thing is 
that the dog did not try to go home through the ‘ receiver’ ; 
the fact that he did not only proves that dogs are not 
strictly logical, and that is a good thing tos, when you 
come to consider it. 

This story of the Fife dog is interesting as showing how 
such tales originate. There is no strict sequence of cause 
and effect in the story. You put a ‘receiver’ to a dog’s 
ear on the understanding that the master of the dog is 
whistling and calling it by name. The dog becomes 
excited ; but the cause of excitement may have been any- 
thing but the cause alleged. ‘Then the dog is let out, and 
runs home a distance of little over a mile. Well, any dog 
who knows its way would do the same. There is absolutely 
nothing in the story. People will soon begin to see this ; 
they will strengthen the weak points in it; give it a hat 
and stick and whatever else they can afford, and before 
long it will probably be a very good dog story. You 
never kill a dog or fish story by criticising it; all you do 
is to give it a new lease of life by showing the inventor 
what he must interpolate to make his story quite credible. 
He wont be long in doing it; but he will do it quite 
unconsciously. There is seldom any intent to deceive in 
a teller of dog and fish stories; he enjoys his stories 
so much that he is quite sure that the facts must be 
as he has imagined them. With him it is much the 
same as with those gifted beings who have prophetic 
If the event does not fall out exactly as 

they dreamed it would, they will very soon correct their 
memory of the dream, Fishers are to be excused: the 
solitary nature of their pastime, the enforced silence of 
so many hours during which they may not have had a 
single catch, tempts them to loquacity when they return 
at night to the haunts of men and a good dinner, At 
And what man com- 


dreams. 


such a time who cares for truth ? 
petent to handle the rod will listen tamely to another's 
adventures without at least making an honest effort to cap 
them neatly? What puzzles every one but the story- 
tellers is that they shou'd imagine that their stories are 
any better for being true. 


THE LITERARY LOORKER-ON 


N R. ROBERT BUCHANAN is running a-mok again. 

It is long since he made any deliverance on a 
literary subject, being perhaps too much occupied in the 
making of plays and novels. But now, in the pages of the 
Theatre magazine, he is quite in his old vein. * The quin- 
tessence of impudence,’ he declares, ‘is surely reached when 
the self-constituted judges of the modern Drama reproach 
that popular form of Ait with its inferiority to the master- 
pieces of contemporary fiction !’ ‘ The finest sort of “ well- 
made ”’ Play,’ he contends, ‘ must be to a certain extent a 
work of art, in so far as it must be fashioned under more or 
less artistic restrictions, while the modern Story or Novel 
is, under any circumstances, the most formless and in- 
choate structure as yet tolerated or spared by destractive 
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criticism.’ So much by way of general onslaught. To 
come to particulars: Mr. Buchanan is of opinion that Mr. 
Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston, which others have described 
as a ‘masterpiece,’ is ‘a crude and singularly coarse school- 
boy exercise, without one original note, without real virility, 
without adequacy of conception or individuality of execu- 
tion.’ As for poetry, ‘we have had the raucous cry of the 
Cockney-Jingo, in a collection of ballads worthy of the 
worst instincts of the naked savage’ (this, I take it, is a 
genial allusion to Mr. Kipling); ... ‘and for popular 
belles lettres we have had the poet-laureate’s account of his 
back-garden, and the Penny Classics as appraised by Mr. 
Stead.’ This reminds one pleasantly of the days of ‘ The 
Fleshly School of Poetry.’ Why does not Mr. Buchanan 
indulge in more such sallies? They would enliven the 
literary world considerably. 

Eastward the course of literature takes its way. In 
other words, some of our most notable English books 
are beginning to come to us vid America. It is in the 
States, and not in London, that Mr. John Lane has first 
published Mr. R. Le Gallienne’s work, The Quest of a 
Golden Girl. We are to have that book in a few days, 
but the Yankee reviewers and public have had it before 
us. The former, I see, are exceedingly favourable to it. 
They are, in trath, enthusiastic. They mention Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s name in the same breath with those of Sterne 
and Gautier, in itself a compliment. ‘Charm,’ says the New 
York Critic, ‘is the word which best describes the pervading 
quality of the book.’ ‘The quest is first inspired by the 
loneliness of an old house, following the marriage of a 
dearly-loved sister . . . The hero wanders on from 
adventure to adventure, till at last he finds what he has 
seen in a vision and sought so long.’ 

Another work which Mr. John Lane (who is off to New 
York again) is to give us before many days are over, is 
King Noanett.: a Story of Devon Settlers in Old Virginia and 
Massachusetts—a romance which has been, I believe, the 
biggest success of the past American book-sea3on. It is 
from the pen of Mr. F. J. Stimson, who, though American, 
is a tolerably well-known figure in London literary circles, 
and knows well, moreover, the West Country froin which 
the aforesaid settlers made their way across the ocean. 

Talking of fiction, Messrs. Hurst and Blackett propose 
to issue during the coming month three one-volume tales 
of well-contrasted interest. One is The Australian Duchess, 
by Amyot Sagon (Pacedus, what a name!), the Jocale of 
which is, as may be gathered from the title, mainly our 
great ‘island-continent ’ in the South Seas. Another is 
The Wooing of a Fairy, by Gertrude Warden, who here 
passes from sex-problems to the portrayal of a heroine of 
the idyllic kind—the ‘ fairy’ of the title. How this girl is 
wooed, and what comes of the wooing—these are the main 
motifs of the story. Lastly, there is 7’he Sound of a Voice, 
by Linda Gardiner ; a novel of which the chief interest, 
I gather, is that of ‘plot’—the opening incident, in 
which the ‘ Voice ’ is heard, being, it is said, particularly 
arresting. 

Mr. Hardy, by the way, has curtailed the title of the 
novel which he is to add, in February, to the ‘ Author’s 
Uniform and Complete Edition’ of his works. He now 
calls it The Well-Beloved. While it ran through the pages 
of an illustrated weekly, it was known (if I remember 
rightly) as Zhe Pursuit of the Well-Beloved. Let us be 
thankful for the curtailment. We have had quite enough, 
these last few years, of the long-winded in the names of 
novels; the other extreme is the better of the two. 

Is there to be what our youthful publicists call a ‘ re- 
crudescence’ of interest in the personality and the pro- 
ductions of our old friend, the poet of Zhe Scasons ? 
Announcement is made of a new memoir of this first 
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James Thomson—the ‘Jemmy Thomson O’ of the profane 
parodist —and, appropriately enough, this memoir will run, 
in the first place, through the columns of a Richmond 
newspaper, for is it not at Richmond that Thomson’s re- 
mains lie buried ? Perhaps Thomson’s latest biographer 
has been spurred to emulation by that worthy Frenchman 
who published last year a quite elaborate work on the poet 
—a work in which, in addition to biographical details, 
there were true and careful analyses of all the poems and 
plays. 

With the new edition of Mr. Marshall Mather’s L//¢ 
and Works of John Ruskin we are promised a_ Ruskin 
bibliography, to be produced by Mr. Mather with the 
assistance of Mr. T. J. Wise. It will be extremely 
welcome, if it prove to be practically complete. We have 
already had a ‘ Bibliographical Biography’ of Ruskin from 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon; the late R. H. Shepherd compiled a 
Bibliography which covered the ground between 1834 and 
1879; and Mr. Wise has also collaborated with Mr. J. P. 
Smart in a Bibliography which, if I remember rightly, 
deals with the years 1889-1893. So there is even now 
in existence a good deal of material for the work which 
Messrs. Wise and Mather promise us. 

The designs on the cover and title-page of the new 
Yellow Book are from the pencil of Miss Ethel Reed, who 
also contributes some drawings to the body of the book. 
I hear there is every likelihood that a volume illustrated 
by this artist will be one of Mr. John Lane’s publications 
in the early winter of this year, One is glad, by the way, 
to see in this issue of the Yel/ow Book an essay in celebra- 
tion of ‘a forgotten novelist,’ Robert Bage. Venerable 
indeed is the fame of this worthy. So far as | know, 
there has been no reprint of any of his stories since Scott 
gave him a place in his *‘ Novelists’ Library,’ and that was 
three-quarters of a century ago. Nor can I honestly say 
that I think it would pay anybody to reprint him now. 
Barham Downs, Mount Kenneth, Man as he Is, and Man as 
he is Not—-all, I fear, are dead and buried. 

I have drawn attention in this column to the fact that 
in translating the Ec/ogu:s of Virgil into English hexameters 
Sir George Osborne Morgan had been anticipated at least 
twice—in 1838 by a Dr Blundell, and in 1737 by an 
anonymous person. Now I find Mr. T. S. Omond, M .\., 
writing to the Scofsman to point out that, so far back as 
1586, Webbe included in his Discourse of English Poetru 
a version in English hexameters of two of the Eclogu:s. 
Mr. Omond, I may note, has just published, through Mr. 
David Douglas of Kdinburgh an essay on English Heaa- 
meter Verse, ‘with a specimen ’—-an essay full of interesting 
fact and suggestion, sketching the history of English 
hexameters, and proposing a form which they may well 
take in future—a development ‘ proceeding on laws of its 
own, and not borrowing its canons from models unsuited 
to the genius of our language.’ The ‘Specimen’ is based 
on the Vifth Book of the Odyssey (not a translation of it), 
and is well worthy of study and consideration. I may 
perhaps be able to return to it and to the essay whic! 
precedes it. 

The little penny weekly, of Dissenting hue, which pro- 
fesses to deal with the interests of ‘ the literary world,’ has 
just ventured on a singular statement. In its issue for 
22nd January it said of Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman that 
its publication was to be expected ‘this week.’ Now, asa 
matter of fact, the English version of the play (to which, 
it may be presumed, allusion was made) was issued by 
Mr. Heinemann so long ago as (th January. Not content 
with this little blunder about Ibsen, our penny contem- 
porary proceeded to quote, elsewhere in its pages, from the 
New York Book-buyer, the statement that Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett ‘has turned her attention to play-writing, having 
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collaborated with a Mr. George Fleming in a play called 
The First Gentieman in Europe. But it is a tolerably long 
time since Mrs. Burnett ‘turned her attention’ to the 
theatre. She was part author, with Mr. W. Gillette, of the 
play called Esmeralda, which dates from about 1881; and 
her dramatisation of her own story, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
dates from 1888. And who is the ‘ Mr, George Fleming’ 
above mentioned * Can it be the English lady novelist who 
has taken ‘George Ileming ’ for her pen-name ? 

The other day I happened to say (as I believed correctly) 
that the first story published by Mrs, Laffan (Mrs, Leith 
Adams) was her Madclon Lemoine (of which a new edition 
js announced). I was wrong: the distinction belongs to 
Winstowe, a three-volume novel issued in 1877. Mrs, 
Latfan, therefore, will complete in 1897 her twentieth 
year of authorship. I am glad to hear that she hopes to 
publish, before 1897 is over, three new works—a_ novel 
called 4 Mighty Love, a volume of Memories of a Soldier's 
Life, and a story of public-school life entitled The Gift of 
God. It is pleasant to know that Mrs. Laffan’s pen is $0 
active and vigorous, 


TO A NEW SCOTS AUTHOR 


— ! you're young an’ I am auld, 
b An’ Age is blate where Youth is bauld ; 
But yet, afore ye leave the fauld 
To seek your fortin,’ 
Here's twa-three words baith het an’ ecauld, 
©’ plain exhortin.’ 


Nae doot, my lad, in Lunnon toon 
There's gowden plainstanes for your shoon ; 
Nae doot ilk kimmer wears a crown 
At kirk an’ market ; 
But faith! I've kent an orra loon 
Slant hame half-sarket ! 
Then wale your words, an’ watch your stap, 
An’ keep a kist for ilka crap ; 
What though your wits are scant o’ sap ! 
That's safe bet ween us ; 
Dour hirslin taks folk to the tap 
Quicker than gen’‘us ! 
That Brag grows fat when Blate gangs stervin’ 
Is God’s ain truth in my observin’ ; 
Then praise yoursel an’ your deservin ’ 
Uphill, doon dale ; 
Let modest men for patient servin’ 
Sup muslin-kail ! 
What though, in cadgin’ your Scots stul!, 
Comes at your lug the Critic’s buff : 
Seek help frae Heaven when men are grat 
An’ damn your trog ; 
But first seek ‘Chem that write the pull 
An’ rowe the log! 
Sic chiels, I’m telt, noo rummage sair 
Vo rout a Gen‘us frae his lair ; 
lord man! put up a wee bit prayer 
That ane may catch ye ; 
Vor gif ye’re catchi—nine days an’ mair 
There’s nane shall match ve! 
Meth ! but the hill-taps then shall bleeze 
Irae Fleet Street to the Hebrides ; 
Then godly men shall tell Deil’s lees 
Withouten shame ; 
They'll puff your squint, they'll praise your sneeze, 
To spread your fame ! 
Then, Saunders, lad, while Fortin’ ploos, 
Saw ye the seed ; slip round the news 


extending over a period of forty years. 
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That you’re at hame for interviews 
A’ day, a’ nicht ; 
Then at your door, in flocks like doos, 
Shall serievers licht ! 


Welcome sic gentry—cock an’ hen ; 
Smiles for the maids, yill for the men; 
Tak’ them your hoose-place, but an’ ben, 

Wi’ simple air ; 
Tell them the bonniest lees ye ken— 

An’ they'll tell mair ! 
Then keep scrieve-scrievin, if ye’re wice, 
Saft greetin’ tales, wi’ sklents at vice ; 
or Virtue comes an’ gangs in price, 

While Sin aye sells ; 
But hark ye! snod them aff wi’ rice 

An’ mairrage-bells ! 
‘lak’ this advice, an’ faith! ere Lammas, 
The Deil be fried! but ye'll be faamous ; 
Then gie a thocht to your frien Tammas 

The kindly gruff; 
An’ send him North, by way of awmous, 

Twa ounce o’ snuff! 

Hanisi Henpry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE DESTRUCTION OF RARE BIRDS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Wolsingham, Co. Durham, 25th January, 1896. 

Sir,—Bird destruction goes on apace. In a Cumberland 
paper it is recorded that a fine wild swan was shot on Tuesday, 
January 5th. It belonged to a party of four swimming at the 
head of Lake Derwentwater. Quite recently, a specimen of 
Macqueen’s bustard was shot at Easington, in Holderness. In 
September last the Rev. R. T. Gardner, of Garstang, Lancashire. 
shot a hoopoe, a lovely creature. I have collected a number of 
such cases of bird destruction that have occurred during 1896 — 
in short, a butcher’s bill. The means in operation for the pro- 
tection of the casual feathered visitors to this country, and of the 
rarer, and therefore more valuable, birds, is clearly ineffectual. 
The ineradicable instiact of the average man whenever he sees 
a rare bird, is to shoot it, and the upshot of that hateful mania 
is that many species of birds have become extinct as breeding 
species during the present century, and many others are 
vanishing altogether. The wanton slaughter of our most 
beautiful winged ‘casuals’ is positively exasperating. It is 
imperative that something should be done to ‘end or mend’ the 
evil, as the reformer says of the House of L rds. My sugges- 
tion is that the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 1894 should be 
made general in terms. If ail birds cannot be protected the 
right principle is to enumerate just those species which are to 
be outside the pale of protection, not those which are to be 
within it.—I am, etc., JOSEPH COLLINSON. 


REVIEWS 
THE GIBBON PAPERS 


1. Zhe Autobiographies of Edward Gibion. Printed verbatim 
from hitherto unpublished MSS. With an Introduction 
by the Earl of SHEFPIELD. Edited by JOHN MURRAY. 

2, Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1753-1794). W ith an 
Introduction by the Earl of SHEFFIELD, Edited by 
ROWLAND E, PROTHERO. 

London: Murray. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

There are six hundred and forty-seven ictters in this collection 
Gibbon’s acquaintance 
was a large one, and it comprised many foreigners, so that the 
number of persons to whom reference 1s made becomes enor- 
mous ; yet scarcely a single name eludes the vigilance of Mr. 
Prothero. The editor of the Quaréerly has provided these 


volumes with the best and completest series of biographical 
and illustrative notes that it has ever been the present re- 
viewer's privilege to study. Mr. Prothero’s knowledge of out- 
of-the-way Memoirs must be amazing. A good instance is 
the account of an early meeting between Pitt and Gib»on 
quoted (vol. ii. p. 28) from the Correspondence of Sir G. Bb. 
Burgess. Still better is the extract from Lettres Diverses re- 
cueillies en Suisse, which shows us Madame Necker’s opinion 
of her old admirer. ‘I have had the greatest pleasure in meeting 
Gibbon again,’ she writes to a friend ia 1765, shortly after her 
marriage with Necker, ‘not that I retain any feeling for a 
man who I perceive does not deserve it; but my feminine 
vanity never had a completer triumph.’ She proceeds to note 
the change in him from condescension to subservience, which 
was effected by the sight of her success. ‘With his enthu- 
siastic admiration for opulence, he made me conscious for 
the first time of the luxury which surrounds me—at least up 
till then it had produced only a disagreeable impression upon 
my mind,’ Madame Necker may be forgiven a dash of spite 
in this; Gibbon had not behaved well to her; yet the inti- 
macy between thein subsisted till his death. It is probable 
that many of his intimates regarded him with feelings as much 
qualified by contempt as Madam: Necker did; but the man 
was brilliant company in an age when people set much store 
by talk as an accomplishment, and he was everywhere 
courted. And there is no doubt that he grew infinitely more 
likeable as his years advanced. The early letters in these 
volumes are nearly all to his parents, and they make un- 
pleasant reading. They are frigid in the extreme, full of 
perfunctory professions of regard, whose ar ificial fervour 
contrasts sharply with the genuine sodlicitude concerning the 
presentment of bills. The ardent aspiration of Gibbon at this 
period was to become an easy annuitant. Yet in justice it 
must be admitted that Gibboa’s was a trying position, ani 
his state of mind was far more amiable when his father’s 
death delivered him from a galling and protracted dependence 
upon a man whose temper was rendered uncertain by finan- 
cial embarrassments. He was then at liberty to settle in 
l.ondon and seek congenial society, and before long entered 
Parliament as memer for Liskeard. 

Here are a few anecdotes and expressions of opinion, mostly 
taken from those portions of the letters not previously pub- 
lished. Of the Royal Marriage Bill he writes (21st March, 
1772): ‘The princes of the b‘ood will lose their natural rights, 
and a most odious law will be forced upon Parliament. I do 
not rem2mber to have seen so general a concurrence of all 
ranks, parties and professions of men. Administrators them- 
selves are the reluctant executioners, but the kiny will be 
obeyed.’ Inthe next year a duel @ /u mode is recorded. Lord 
Bellamont, for an imagined slight, challenged Lord Towns- 
hend, then Viceroy in Ireland. Lord Townshend had the first 
fire. When his pistol was raised Lord Bellamont cried out, 
‘Oae moment, my lord. Mr. Dillon, I have undertaken a com- 
mission from the French ambassador to get him some Irish pop- 
lins. Should I fall, be so good as to execute it. Your lordship may 
now fire.’ He received the bullet in the groin, fired in the air 
himself (presumably because his o ponent was the representa- 
tive of Royalty), and during a dangerous convalescence re- 
ceived ‘an address from the grand jury of the couaty thanking 
h m for his proper and spirited bzhaviour. Incomparable Hiber- 
nians !’ Here, again, isa singular commentary onthe blindness 
of Parliament. On 15th May, 1775, Burke presented, and Fox 
supported, a remonstrance from the Assembly of New York. 
‘The House tired and languid. In this season and on America 
the archangel Gabriel would not be heard.’ Nor, indeed, did 
Gibbon himself display any prophetic insight, whether in com- 
mentary or conduct. On 11th August, 1777, he writes from 
Paris to Holroyd (Lord Sheffield) a strong opinion that France 
will not join America, but will watch the mutual destruction of 
the two countries. ‘Far from taking any step to put an end to 
this astonishing dispute, I should not be surprised if next sum- 
mer they were to lend their cordial assistance to England as to 
the weaker party.’ Not less unfortunate is the prophecy of 
15th December, 1789. ‘How many years must elapse before 
France can recover any vigour or resume her station among 
the Powers of Europe. As yet there is no symptom of a great 
man, a Richelieu or a Cromwell, arising, either to restore the 
Monarchy or to lead the Commonwealth.’- None of the Revo- 
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lutionary enthusiasm, none of the compassion for suffering 
humanity, which stirred Europe in those days, touched this 
reasoner. On 30th May, 1792, he writes from his secure repose 
at Lausanne: ‘In this rage against slavery, in the numerous 
petitions against the slave trade, was there no leaven of new 
democratical principles, no wild ideas of the rights and natural 
equality of man? It is these I fear.’ In whatever society, at 
whatever age of the world Gibbon had lived, he would have 
been a zealous supporter of the existing 7¢vime, of power 
against freedom. His terror at last made him clear-sighted. 
Lord Sheffield, who had visited the Continent in this year, 
had formed, as a soldier naturally would, the meanest opinion 
of the revolutionary rabble, massed together into undisciplined 
armies. The invasion under the Duke of Brunswick was in 
progress, and Europe expected to hear of his arrival in Paris. 
Yet writes Gibbon on 12th September: ‘I dread the blind 
efforts of mad and desperate multitudes fighting on their own 
ground.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting references are those to Charles 
Fox. Certain persons in February 1772 presented a petition to 
be excused from signing the Articles. Fox, amongst others, 
championed the Church ; ‘and though they allowed the thirty- 
nine clauses of the Testament were absurd and unreasonable, 
supported the validity of it with infinite humour. By-the-by 
C. F. prepared himself for that holy war by passing twenty- 
two hours in the pious exercise of Hazard; his devotions cost 
him only about £500 per hour—in all £11,000.’ In 1788 ‘ Fox 
was at Lausanne and spent a day with Gibbon,’ who ‘ enjoyed 
him alone (for his fair companion was a cypher) from ten in the 
morning till ten at night. ‘The wit and beauty of his 
companion are not sufficient to excuse the scandalous 
impropriety of showing her to all Europe, and you will not 
easily conceive how he has lost himself in the public opinion 
which was already more favourable to his Rival. Will Fox 
never know the importance of character:’ Fox was a law to 
himself and this lady, seven years later, became Mrs. Fox—wife 
of perhaps the most devoted husband of his time. In 1791 
Gibbon writes in acknowledging the report of a debate 
concerning French affairs: ‘l’oor Burke is the most eloquent 
and rational madman that I ever knew. I love Fox’s feelings, 
but I detest the political principles of the man and of his 
party.’ Two years later he expostu'ates with Lord Sheftield. 
‘I hope that your abjuration of all future connection with Fox 
wis nt quite so peremptory as it is stated in the French 
pipers. Let him do what he will I must love the dog.’ 

Of Gibbon more than almost of any man it may be said, 
‘Lenior et melior fit, accedente senecta.’ The letters fiom 
I.ausinne are without excep:ion pleasant reading ; less flippant, 
less cynical, more affectionate. The friendship with Lord 
Sheftield, which began in 1764, extended to his whole family. 
The great balk of the new matter in these volumes, in itself 
dull enough, consists of details relating to the management of 
Gibbon’s very troublesome affairs, which he handed over in thei: 
entirety to his active and businesslike friend. It would have 
been better to bz trustee for a widow with six daughters than 
for Edward Gibbon : he was dilatory and impatient, exacting 
and remiss. He could not eve1 be depended upoa to read 
letters, much less to write them. Yet the whole correspondence 
shows no trace of a quarrel. I.ady Maria Holroyd’s letters, 
written to the historian after her visit to Lausanne in 1792, 
charming in themselves, give a pleasant view of the impressioa 
that the great writer made on a talented and agreeable young 
woman. And when in 1793 the news of Lady Sheffield’s death 
reached Lausanne Gibbon wrote indeed an affecting and beautiful 
letter, but, what is far better, shook off his incurable delays and 
set out almost instantly for England to console his friend. 
Lord Sheffield presents an admirable type of the English 
nobleman in the last century ; than which no finer type of 
Englishman has existed. 

We leave with grateful regret the discussion of these charm- 
ing volumes. One or two slips should be noticed. Vol. |. 
p- 140, ‘Plait au ciel that I had neither farm nor tenants’ 
should of course be P/i¢. Vol. ii. p. 41, je m’en suis 7éjouls 
should be *¢/ou/ ; and if Gibbon wrote it so, a monitory sé 
should be added : the same applies to one or two startling false 
genders in other French extracts. I. p. 183, ‘If you dont 
chuse them I shall let them take their choice at Christie’s’ 
must be a misreading for chance. We offer this as a contribu- 
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tion to the second edition which no doubt will be needed : and 
while we are on the subject of misprints we may apologise. 
Last week we meant to say, ‘Gibbon’s sense ef his own 
superiority kept him out of every arena in which he was not 
confident of success.’ The negative was unluckily om‘tted, 


THE BYRON BOOM 


The Works of Lora Byron. Volume I.—Letters 1894-1813. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. London: Heinemann. 


For those who regard the verdict of posterity as your only 
true measure of an author’s worth (though, for that matter, as 
the famous bull puts it, ‘what has p»sterity done to deserve our 
consideration ?’) there are few curios ties of literature more 
remarkable than the lapse of the Byron vogue. While the cult 
of Shelley and Keats—to take but two of his contemporaries — 
has grown with the years, and in quite recent times has been 
fruitful in biographical research, Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron’s 
works, of which we here have the fivst instalment, is with justice 
described in his preface as ‘practically the first re-issue on 
novel and peculiar lines which has been attempted for close on 
seventy years.’ For Byron’s position as poet, though it would 
be foolish to contend that the range of his themes was limited 
to ephemeral interests, yet it may be urged that much of his 
phenomenal success was due as well to the novelty of his 
method as to the tastes and conditions of an era which does 
not threaten at present to repeat itself. For his personality, 
the very publicity of a character so piquant for his contempo- 
raries that the rage, sympathetic or adverse, which it excited 
at the time, became a universal mode, may account in a certain 
measure for the fact that the contributions made during the last 
half-century towards a fresh interpretation of his life have, at 
least in England, been comparatively meagre. The more 
necessary, therefore, that new light should now be thrown 
on many allusions in his works which at the time had too 
obvious a notoriety to need explanation. And if we were called 
upon to name the man best suited for this labour, a labour 
not less delicate than laborious, the name of Mr. Henley would 
naturally rise to all lips. To a curious erudition he adds a 
delightful and luminous style ; and if a sincere veneration for 
his theme be needed to give the force of conviction to his 
criticism we have his own word for it that he esteems Byron as 
‘the sole English poet—(for Sir Walter conquered in prose)— 
bred since Milton to live a master-intluence in the world at 
large.’ How far he will attain to make good the boldness of 
his estimate, we shall be better able to judge when his work 
has made further progress. At present we have only to deal 
with Byron’s letters from 1504-1813. 

If we except the correspondence that deals ‘with his first 
voyage to the Levant, the charm of these letters is not, in 
all candour, intoxicating. Thus far the poet reveals little of 
the privacy of his own life: and as we have not yet reached 
so much as a first mention of Miss Milbanke, the most precious 
period is plainly yet to come. Mr. Henley does not pretend to 
have added much to the actual letters long ago given to the 
world by Moore, Dallas and others. One finds in the notes one 
unpublished letter to Sarah, Countess of Jersey (communicated 
to the Editor by the present Earl) which was sent to her along 

with the noble Coudolatory Address on the occasion of the re- 
pudiation of her portrait by the Prince Regent. The verses, he 
says in the letter, ‘were begun and finished since ten o'clock 
to-night, so that, whether good or bad, they were done in good 
earnest. Do with them what you please. Whether they amuse 
your friends, or light your fire, I shill be content, so they don’t 
offend you.’ On the other hand, we remark the absence of a 
letter (not in the usual editions) of which a facsimile is extant, 
dated January 15, 1809, and addressed to some person unknown, 
on the question of the poet’s intended entry ona parliamentary 
career ; and touching succinctly upon the political charac- 
teristics of Pitt, Windham, and Lords Granville and Sidmouth. 
Is this a forgery that Mr. Henley has omitted it? Why, again, 
in letter Ixii., tothe Rev. H. Drury, does the editor expunge 
the following passage, which appears in Green-Halleck’s 
edition, though not in Moore’s, and is quoted with the addition 
of the General’s name in Les Mattresses Authentiques de Lord 
Byron? ‘At Malta I fell in love with a married woman’ ( Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, the ‘ Florence’ of CAc/de Haro/d, on whom 
Mr. Hen'ey has elsewhere an interesting note) ‘and chal- 
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lenged an aide-de-camp of General Oakes (a rude fellow, who 

grinned at something—I never rightly knew what)—but he 

explained and apologised, and the lady embarked for Cadiz, 
and so I escaped murder,’ etc. 

If the letters of this period are more notable for what 
they omit than for what they disclose there are certain details 
forced upon our acceptance with a reiteration worthy of 
Matthew Arnold. The first of these concerns the poet’s early 
obesity, and the heroic and successful measures employed for its 
reduction. Miss Pigot is the happy recipient of most of these 
confidences. The second point to which the poet recurs as by 
an irresistible fascination is the famous swim from Sestos to 
Abydos. In eleven several letters from abroad—no fewer than 
five of these addressed to the same person, his mother—he 
refers to the exploit. The uncertainties of transmission may 
partly explain this, but it remains, along with the reduction of 
his corpulence, among the few performances from which their 
author derived an unalloyed satisfaction. Lut even more re- 
markable in the eyes of a posterity hardened to the record of 
physical feats is a certain mental attitude exposed witha rare in- 
sistence in these letters. It is the attitude of respectful adulation 
assum 2d by the poet towards the literary achievements of Tom 
Moore. On this point the editor does not disguise his dissension 
from Byron’s judgment. Of the description ‘young Catullus,’ 
as applied by him to the author of 7Ze Pozms of the late Thomas 
Little, /-sg., Mr. Henley frankly reinarks that ‘ it is one of the 
most fatuous in the whole range of literary criticism.’ 

As the familiar utterance of the man that made ‘ Don Juan,’ 
it must b2 confessed that the humour of these letters is 
disappointing. There is, of course, the charming reference to 
the tame bear 'taken up to Trinity ‘to sit for a fellowship,’ and 
the episode, not perhaps so well known, of the stout gentleman 
who fell with his wife and others into the Wye and ‘ begged, 
when he heard his wife was saved—no—/os¢—to be thrown in 
again !! as if he could not have thrown himself in, had he 
wished it’; followed by the admirable reflection, ‘ What strange 
beings we are, 27 and out of the Il’ye’’ . Bat these flashes of 
humour are here as angels’ visits. 

Equal in bulk to the letters, but printed in annoyingly 
diminutive type, Mr. Henley’s annotations constitute the real 
attraction of this first volume. It would, no doubt, be easy 
to cavil with a method that has the natural defect of its 
excellent qualities. The Editor does not attempt to fill in 
the intervals of the letters with connecting details drawn 
from the memoirs of friends. He merely explains obscure 
references as they come, adding the most careful literary por- 
traits, drawn from innumerable sources, of Byron’s correspon- 
dents and contemporaries. In this way he is compelled to 
anticipate much that is to be illustrated in future letters. Thus 
the first letter addressed to Leigh Hunt is the occasion fora 
discriminating note, not only on that ‘Puppy Dog’s’ relations 
with the ‘ Lion,’ living and dead, but also on its own negli- 
geab'e achievements as a rhymester. If the result of this 
method is a certain lack of cohesion, it has its compensating 
merits ; and we may confidently join in the Editor’s modest 
hope, that ‘by the time he has finished his task, he will be 

found to have formed a coll2ction of facts and portraitures 
which, by making for a juster apprehension of the quality 
and temzer of Byron’s environment, will make for a more 
intimate understanding of Byron’s character and Byron’s 
achievement.’ The obvious congeniality of his task, the sense 
of right atmosphere which his ligttest word conveys, the 
versatile garrulity that never b:comes trivial—these command 
throughout Mr. Henley’s work eur easy confidence and un- 
tiring attention. If a fault can be found with him, it is that 
he seems to aim at the impossible combination of trenchant 
terseness with this same engaging garrulity. We have too 
much in too short a space ; and the continuity is marred by 
a reckless resort to parenthesis. The marriage of adjective or 
preposition with its noun is not sacred against this estranging 
intervention. Thus, ‘I am indebted to... for the copy ofa 
rather breathless—(there are no commas in the original at 
Middleton) —letter’; or again, ‘ He’sa fool . .. who pins his 
faith upon (among other things) a boy’s love.’ 

We have space for but one quotation from the many de- 
lightful episodes which Mr. Henley recovers from the annals of 
the time. In his charming and sympathetic portrait of Lady 
Jersey (the one good woman publicly faithful to Byron on the 
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eve of his exile) we have the story that Ticknor gives to illus- 
trate the exclusive prerogative of the lady patronesses of 
Almack’s. Ticknor ‘stood by on a memorable occasion when 
the Duke of Wellington was announced at seven minutes past 
eleven and heard her say “with emphasis and distinctness ”’ 
these awlul words: “Give my compliments—Lady Jersey’s 
compliments—to the Duke of Wellington and say tha‘ she is 
very glad that the first enforcement of the rule of exclusion 
is such thit hereafter no one can complain of its application. 
He cannot be admitted.”’ 


AN ESSAY ON THE GREEKS 


The Greck View of Life. By G. Lowes DICKINSON, M.A, 
University Extension Series. London: Methuen. 

The title of Mr. Dickinson’s book mislikes us much ; some- 
what without reason, we confess, since we would not undertake 
to suggest a better. But ‘ View of Life’ has the double fault of 
sounding like an anachronism and of being tediously familiar. 
The phrase has been made hateful by half a generation of 
literary criticism intense even unto piety—a strange transfor- 
mation of the Gay Science, this— and by the prevailing epidemic 
facility in the art or trick of taking long views, an art wherein 
the younger sort now reign and revel. Life is a burden because 
of the innumerable grasshopper who chirps to you from among 
the leaves of innumerable magazines, dec'aring what was the 
View of Life of anybody you like to name, from Tiglath Pileser 
to Mr. Pinero. Leave we this subject, however, with the 
observation (taken from the Repwlic not of Plato but of Mr. 
Mallock) that ‘ Life is a damned nuisance,’ and let us proceed 
to commend what is an extremely commendable book, despite 
a catchy modern title and a few faults—meaning by faults, of 
course, passages here and there in which the writer has not the 
felicity of being in agreement with his reviewer. Mr. Dickinson's 
purpose is to give a serviceable impression as to what kind of 
being the average Greek was, and how he thought and felt in 
regard to a number of things: what was the general character 
of his religious beliefs and observances, his notions about the 
‘excellence of a man,’ his way of regarding those central topics 
in art, and morals, and politics, which are always under dis- 
cussion, being perennial topics if they are not in perpetuity 
‘open questions.” Thus the writer’s affair is not with Greek 
literature, or history, or mythology, or antiquities, but with 
what is a descriptive generalisation from our knowledge of all 
these. Books of this kind are not in every case to be com- 
mended, even when well done. It may be said that those who 
use them as short cuts into the realm of large views travel 
through the void while reading them and come out on their own 
doorstep at the end, Und sind so kiug als wie suvor, Fssen- 
tialised knowledge (if we may thus describe such current and 
abstract expositions) is a highly volatile commodity, and in 
that way a fallacious article of commerce. Granted that it is 
the final distillation of scholarship in one who has been his own 
extractor of the quintessence, yet the virtue and the aroma 
cannot be handed on or will net linger, save indeed, with one 
who has also gone through the probationary stages of grappling 
with hard volumes and slowly absorbing a chaos of details in 
themselves crude and concrete, and in no way showy or viewy. 
From this point of view one may doubt whether this scholarly 
and brilliant essay of Mr. Dickinson’s can be of great, or best, 
service to students whom it is not safe to credit with a know- 
ledge of the Greek alphabet. But whatever these may or may 
not make of it, we commend it to the attention of the compa- 
ratively strenuous and learned undergraduate: and we believe 
that the more he is learned and the less he is a prig the more 
will he find in it much to admire and be thankful for. 

We are not given to talk so roundly in praise of Extension 
manuals; wherefore let us safeguard our ancient credit 
by qualifying so much kindness. Passing over the chapter 
on Greek religion—than which we have read nothing 
better if anything so good on the subject—we would give 
a more discriminating approval to the chapters concerncd 
with the Greek view of the ‘State’ and the ‘ Individual.’ 
In the first of these the essential features of the different 
types of Hellenic polity are set forth with fulness and impar- 
t ality, and the author wisely emphasises the enormous differ- 
ences in the complexity cf modern as compared with ancient 
social conditions and problems—differences which must for ever 
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limit the relevance of any attempt to judge the later by the 
standard of the earlier time and which discourage the visionary 
hope that the world can ever hark back to the exquisite and 
precarious perfection of that enchanted moment in the history 
of man. One may grant so much and yet not care, without 
further question, to follow Mr. Dickinson in all the reasons he 
prefers. Thus, we are not so thoroughly convinced as he is that 
‘the existence of a privileged class set free by the labour of 
others to live the perfect life, can never be ‘a conscious aim’ in 
modern societies. Waiving discussion as to what may be the 
‘conscious aims’ of society and how you are to verify them, we 
would say that if you are to have the institution of property at 
all (and good moralists have considered property to be the fit 
expression of what is spiritual in man, the very making of his 
dignity and worth) and if its accumulation and defence are 
connived at by social consent, then you must presently have 
your ‘privileged class set free to live the perfect life, if it 
chooses to do so. And the ways of seeking it are to-day what 
they were in the Greece of Pericles: physical perfection, men- 
tal culture and civic pre-eminence are phases of the perfect lie 
for the sake of which one man toils in a college eight and 
another browses in the LBodleian, and a third sits all night in 
evil company at Westminster, forgetting his father and his 
mother and his lady wife. Nor need we try to dissemble the 
fact that all this is being paid for by the crude labour of a 
multitude of people in different places: the only question is, 
whetker the result in the long run is worth the price. Those 
who set store by the higher attributes and ideals can least 
afford to say that it is not worth it—that the attributes ot 
chivalry and that ideal of the ‘ gentleman’ which is the saving 
salt of modern life, were not worth buying at the cost of a 
momentary depreciation in the status of the villein. It would 
rather seem that an inequality ofopportunity and social respect 
though not to be favoured as an end in itself, is nevertheless an 
inseparable accident of progress not only economic but even 
moral. And, for that matter, Mr. Dickinson himself points out 
with admirable clearness how the «esthetic and intellectual glory 
of Greece, that unique manifestation of the spirit of man, was 
achieved by a race of aristocrats and made possible by an 
economic substratum of slavery. 
On one or two other points we must merely sound a note of 
dissent, without stopping to sustain it. Mr. Dickinson gives 
the usual account of the subjection of woman in Greek society’ 
a little to our surprise. It is true that she did not bicycle nor 
preach new things from strange p!atforms, nor had she usurped 
the civil service, that we know of. Nevertheless, we opine 
that the ‘truth’ about her has been stated too often and with 
too much desire to convince, <o that it has become a figmext 
of the modern fancy, with rather less basis in fact than had 
the notorious ‘So: histik’ upon which scholars before Grote, 
and especially German ones, exercised such a deal of exposi- 
tory erudition. Mr. Dickinson is no more in fault here, if he 
be in fault, than it is customary to be ; though certainly to talk 
roundly of the wife of an Athenian being a ‘ domestic drudge’ 
is both an ugly phrase and a large order to verify. Only, we 
somehow expected from him a less emphatic re-statement of 
the conventional view, and that is all we can say here. Again 
it is somewhat a pity that in his chapter on the Greek view of 
Art Mr. Dickinson should have thought it necessary to give an 
exaggerated presentment of the Impressionist creed, in order 
to mark the difference beween the ancient artistic ideal and 
certain modern ones. It is always dangerous to judge a cause 
py the language cf its controversialists, and doubly so in art, 
since there the controver:y is usually sustained by persors who 
are not artists, and who are therefore theorists, and therefo e 
pedants, ard therefore the bond-slaves of the word and the 
formula. But this subject also is beyond our space. Let us 
rather conclude by owning that we have read no single bock 
which gives within such limits anything like so vivid and truce 
an account of its whole subject; nor often a book on an) 
subject at once so scholarly and so pleasant to reid. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS 
The Charm, and other Drawing-Room Plays. Ty WALTER 
BESANT and WALTER POLLOCK. London: Chatto. 


Within the limitations clearly recognised by them and faith- 
fully adhered to, the authors of these drawing-room plays have 
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achieved a distinct success. The limitations are, of course, 
obvious, and apply to the stage rather than to the drama, which 
must, however, accommodate itself to its circumstances. In 
drawing-rooms the stage is, with a few exceptions, somewhat 
cabined and confined ; the scenery is not only a difficulty in 
itself, but cannot be changed without great trouble. The per- 
formers are usually amateur, and the audience, a most impor- 
tant fact, has been accustomed to the best scenery, staging and 
acling that the theatre can command. The writer of a play to 
be produced in a drawing-room must succeed or fail in propor- 
tion as he lessens the difficulty of production and, by a nice 
adjustment of means to end, heightens the effect intended. 
Obviously the task is no easy one. It requires no ordinary 
self-restraint in the playwright. How many brilliant and strong 
situations must have been rejected by the authors of these 
drawing-room plays to make them as good as they are; how 
many opportunities for fine writing and smart dialogue rejected 
sternly, so that there should be nothing to distract the attention 
of the audience or for a moment lessen their interest in the 
story unfolding itself before them. Success was only possible 
on these lines ; and although nothing less than success was to be 
expected from such skilled craftsmen as Sir Walter Besant and 
Mr. Walter Pollock, yet it isno less admirable on that account. 

In each of the eight plays in this volume there is an interest- 
ing story, and in each case it is charmingly told. The limita- 
tions already mentioned make simplicity inevitable, than which 
there is nothing in art more admirable. After reading them, 
one sees how many superfluous words the short story writer 
generally uses. The difficulty of course is with such slight 
material at command to make the dvamatis persone real cha- 
racters of flesh and blood, developing each in his or her own 
way as the story progresses. ut even this difficulty has been 
overcome, and in the first play in the volume, called ‘The 
Charm,’ there is some very delicate but firm characterisation. 
The dialegue in this play is excellent ; pleasant and witty. 
Hawthorne has touched on the same theme in one of his 
‘Twice Told Tales,’ where with somewhat ghastly effect he 
makes a company of old men and women renew their youth 
for a brief hour. In‘ The Charm’ we have the same idea 
converted into a delightful little comedy. ‘The Voice of Love 
is another pretty bit of comedy, quaintly conceived and worked 
out simply and effectively. One does not feel so certain of 
the play, ‘Loved I not Honour More.’ The authors must have 
been ina terribly warm glow of moral enthusiasm when they 
persuaded their hero, who was dying of cold and starvation, to 
refuse 440,000 for his West Indian island on which gold had 
been discovered. The reasons which Harold gave for his 
great refusal are probably in strict accordance with the most 
fastidious rules of commercial morality, but that they are in 
accordance with human nature is less ceitain. For his good 
behaviour in trying circumstances, however, the authors make 
him a successful playwright, which is much better than selling 
a West Indian island to a financier at probably more than its 
value. In ‘The Spy’ the authors have produced a play which, 
though it ig an exception to the rule which they have kept in 
regard to the others—to avoid violent situations—is yet one 
of the best. It isa romance in a nutshell. Indeed the skill 
with which all the plots are constructed is nothing less than 
masterly, That these plays will be most warmly appreciated by 
those for whom they are primarily intended—the ever-growing 
class of stage-struck amateurs—goes without saying ; but they 
can also be read with pleasure and advantage by persons who 
never acted in their lives, but yet have read and seen the 
best. 
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1. *A Chinese dish of bears’ claws and birdy’ nests’-—such is 
the motto from Goldsmith, and such the composition, thick 
and Slab, of Mrs. Little’s well-filled volume. If there bea 
trifling redundance of matter, and multiplicity of characters 
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to an extent almost to hamper the course of the love-story 
which forms the motive of the book, these are honourable 
failings, and it is ungrateful to complain of a generous mecsure 
when it is so honestly filled. For the author knows her China 
thoroughly, and is obviously acquainted with all sorts and con- 
ditions of her countrymen whose official, mercantile or 
missionary callings compel them to residence in that strange 
and impenetrable country. Sinologues like Claude Fortescue, 
whose European feelings seem to have rotted away like their 
boots with the climate, and who either lower themselves to 
Chinese morality, or immerse themselves in Chinese meta- 
physics (Ciaude in his unregenerate days does both) ; preachers 
and their wives, zealous, but mostly ignorant of the systems they 
are trying to reprove; ardent proselytisers like the admir- 
able Mrs. Betterton ; curious statisticians like the American 
bishop, who is so anxious to know the cost per head of converted 
Chinamen ; Shanghai merchants and up-country tea-tasters ; 
Hong-Kong officers, erect and healthy, without an ‘ opinion 
about opium, the coolie traffic, the origin of the Chinese 
language, the future of the Chinese race;’ of all these 
types and their variants we meet many an instance in these 
pages. The natives, too, although not individually prominent 
in the story, are vividly before us in the mass, even to 
such details as their obtuseness to the language of look and 
gesture as used by Europeans. When poor Lilian Grey, on 
her way up the Yang-tse to Chungking, finds herself accident- 
ally left behind and alone on shore by the ascending boats, 
this trait and that of the insulting Chinese laugh are serious 
elements in her alarming predicament. Another graphic 
incident is the passage of the rapids at Kwei Fu, marked by 
the fatality which destroys the unlucky ‘trackers.’ On the 
whole we may congratulate the writer on her local colour, and 
the success with which the scenes and people of a vast expanse 
of country are described for our benefit. The story proper 
deals entirely with Europeans. The long misunderstanding 
between the ingenuous Lilian, the orphan heiress who has come 
out in the wake of her missionary aunt, and the man who has 
touched her heart, even Claude, who, in his European days, 
was so different from the case-hardened Orientalist she meets 
in China; several subsidiary marriages, for indeed there 
seems ‘another flood toward,’ so numerous are the couples ; 
and the evolution of Susanna, Mrs. Betterton’s hopeful daughter, 
afford much varied provender for the patient seeker after 
novelty. The matronly cf/oms of Susanna at thirteen, her 
appreciation of Claude Fortescue and his Taoism, and the 
perfection of her management of the dying saint, Janie Frost, 
are delightful ; and a word of recognition is due to the lively 
American, Mrs. Stuckey, whose practice contradicts her theory 
of ‘time bargains’ in marriage. 

2. A great merit of Mr. Bryden’s tales (originally published in 
various magazines) is their influence in calling attention to the 
better traits of Dutch Afrikander character, which it certainly 
takes a good deal of experience to discover. But the general 
tendency of these stories, which abound in instances of Boer 
courage and good faith, will make for a better understanding. To 
our minds ‘ Piet Van Staden’s Wife,’ the story of a Dutchwoman 
who, for sake of husband and child, slew her old lover rather 
than disgrace her wedlock, is that in which the author reaches 
his best level. ‘A Boer Pastoral’ gives some notion of the Trek 
Boers, who since the first migrations have in the Colony sunk 
gradually to the level of the European gipsy. Klaus Stourmann 
and his party are exceptions to this gloomy fortune; though 
Klaus, too, has the vacant ‘look of men who gaze always with- 
out a spark of interest upon the silent face of nature round 
them, and who for generations have seldom exchanged an idea 
with their fellows.” In a different vein ‘A Bushwoman’s 
Romance,’ with its graphic glimpses of the Kalahari desert 
and forest, is equally true to the soil. Poor Nakeesa’s shoit 
story is soon ended. ‘She had shown two great extremes of evi! 
and good in her nineteen years of existence.’ The reader will 
sympathise with her, and forgive, for her final act of self- 
devotion, her acquiescence in her first tyrant’s death. Sinikwe’s 
fate might have been averted, but to interfere with the ministra- 
tions of the putf-adder would have tried more civilised woman 
rather severely. 

3. ‘The glorious, pious, and immortal memory’-is heartiy 
commemorated in this condensed version of a historical novel 
by a distinguished Dutch author. The scene is laid during 
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the Revolution of 1688, and we see William of Orange in 
council and at the head of his troops, at the Hague and at 
the Boyne, coldly signing the warrant for the execution 
of the trooper who indulged in private vengeance, and un- 
bending in carousals with his Dutch intimates in the summer- 
house at Kensington. The historical portrait strikes us as very 
lifelike, and leaving on the whole a noble impression. The 
events of 1688-90 are faithully followed, but receive a new 
light from the Dutch point of view in which they are regarded. 
The author allows his imagination some scope with regard to 
the disorderly conduct of James's Irish recruits around London 
(the panic of the ‘Irish night’ was certainly unfounded) ; and 
the royal favourite Lady Banchester, and Mardin and Daly, 
who make the abortive attempts to assassinate the Prince, 
are unknown to fame or notoriety. But picturesque as is the 
historical portion of the book, especially in the Irish chapters, 
its main interest lies in the mixed character of the Li‘eguards- 
man, Karel Semeyns, whose lapse from virtue and duty is 
atoned for by his heroic death, and the example of wifely 
fidelity shown by the patient and loyal Gertrude. Their sepa- 
ration by the incidents of a stirring time, and the pathos of the 
closing scene will move the interest, we hope, of many readers. 

4. This is a readable collection of West Indian tales, dealing 
for the most part with the manners and superstitions of the 
coloured inhabitants. The lady who gives her title to the 
book is the recalcitrant wife of a zealous Baptist minister, who 
has gone forth, equipped with nothing but enthusiasm, to 
convert the dusky savages of Haiti. Mrs. Fairfax belongs to 
the same social stratum as her husband, and, being on her side 
quite devoid of enthusiasm, is as undignified and common a 
little woman as ever minimised the efforts she could not under- 
stand. She is happy in escaping to England and marrying, 
after poor Fairfax is dead, an unctuous brother in the faith who 
has had enough of foreign labours. ‘ Buckra Tommie’ is a 
tragic tale of seduction and insanity. The vengeance taken by 
Julia on Madam Ducane in bringing up her young mistress’s 
baby among the negroes istruetonature ‘ How the Bridecame 
Home’ is pathetic, telling how a young Highland woman, after 
a strange vision, found her young husband dead in the distant 
home at Santa Anna to which he had summoned her. Christina 
is a loyal-hearted and highminded creature, and is the best 
character in the book. Ocher tales deal with ‘ Duppies’ and 
various superstitions of the negro folk, while the ‘ Principles of 
Miss Mehitabel’ and ‘The Disintegration of Mrs. Silas P. 
Rock’ show the author to be a sympathetic student of some 
phases of American character. 

5. Mr. Lavenham’s resuscitated Egyptian ‘of the Twent'eth 
Dynasty or thereabouts,’ put in a trance at that period by the 
wiles of the priest Savak, and awakened in a Bloomsbury 
lodging-house in the nineteenth century by her predestined 
lover, is mysterious enough for the most exacting lover of the 
marvellous. Granting the modest demand upon his credulity, 
the reader may acknowledge the skill with which the uncarny 
theme is handled, the charm of poor Iras during her short and 
troubled honeymoon, and the natural vvazsemd/ance of her 
lover’s bereavement and despair. The details of the Scotch 
journey and the circums‘antial evidence of the marriage of the 
strangely united couple are related with effect, and one is 
inclined like Knollys to suspend judgment as to the truth of 
the mysterious story. 

6. This book will probably be a favourite at seaside circu- 
lating libraries, and will be read with interest by milliners, 
dressmakers, shop-girls, and all the large and increasing class 
of young women whoée days are occupied in uncongenial work, 
and whose leisure is filled with dreams of the only heaven 
their li‘e has allowed them to imagire—a heaven of smart 
frocks, much admiration, delightful dangers from adorers too 
enterprising, and, as a final crown of glory, a husband hand- 
some and rich. For ro other class of 1eaders could it con- 
ceivably possess interest ; but it is written, one supposes, to 
meet a public want, and that public want it certainly will meet, 
in common with the works of ‘ Rita, Mrs. Alexander, and a 
host of imitators as industrious if less fortunate. 


BOOKS WITHOUT HUMOUR 
If a woman marries aman who turns out a very bad husband, 
and if she falls in love with another man, would you cal! it A 
Strange Solution (London : Chapman), if she were to marry the 
other man the day after her husband’s death and dine wich 
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him the evening previous to her second marriage in the public 
room of a large and fashionable hotel? That, however, is what 
Miss Winifred Graham calls her story, and the story is very 
much what we have indicated. The reason why the heroine 
behaves in this unusuai manner is because her lover is jealou; 
of the dead husband. What, then, do you think of the lover - 
To be candid we do not prefer the lover to the husband. And 
as for the heroine she is too stupid for anything. In addition 
to a lover she has also a friend in the masculine gender who j; 
a very uncommon person indeed, Curtois Cranley by name. 
He is a great comfort to her when her lover is out of the 
country, whence he has fled because he loves her so much that 
he cannot hold himself responsible for his conduct towards her, 
There is such a mixture of sensuality and sanctimoniousness in 
most of the characters that we are inclined to pity the husban4 
a great deal more than he deserves. But at least there is no 
pretence about him; he does not talk of magnetism and sovl 
temptings and all the rest of it. There is not in this story from 
the first page to the last the faintest gleam of humour. Some- 
how you have come not to look for much humour fiom the 
feminine writers of fiction. But when a man tempts our 
patience in the same way it is cruel, indeed. After finishing 4 
Strange Solution with tingling nerves, we turned for some relief 
to R. Manifold-Craig, who:e .4 Widow Well L-ft (The Rox- 
burghe Press) seem2d to promise us at least a littl: amie. 
ment. Mrs. Alured Newton believed that her gallant husband 
was dead, but everybody else was convinced of i*. Colonel 
Wollaston loved her and, thinking she had been lonz enougha 
widow, asked her to be his wife. She gave him t) understand 
that if she were absolutely convinced that her husband were 
dead she would not be unwilling to change her name a second 
time. She thus conditionally refused him. he gallant 
Colonel went away in a bad temper and had an acci jent shortly 
afterwards which confined him to his bed. Mrs. Alured 
Newton’s mother who loved him and was only thirty-six, nursed 
him through his convalescence, and the wicked man rewarded 
her by making her his wife. Thus, instead of becoming the 
husband of Nora he became her stepfather. Nora devoted her- 
self to her child, and when the child was about sixteen years old 
another suitor for Nora’s hand camealong. Nora put him off; 
and while he was putting in his years of probatioa he feli in 
love with Nora’s daughter. Thus, instead of becoming Nora's 
husband, he became her son-in-law. Happily for Nora her 
first and only husband turned up just before the conclusion of 
the story—which has therefore a happy ending. It sounds 
comical enough, but it is not meant to be. In despair we 
turned to E. M. Pledge, thinking Zhe Farre’l /)ishonour 
(London: Jarrold) might at least be frankly blood-curdling or 
melodramatic. Butit wasn’t. We read of a boy who at the 
age of sixteen became acontirmed gambler. THis father was 
an ex-curate in delicate health. In answer to a man who 
quoted rafiling at Church bazaars, Mr. Farrell sternly replied, 
‘I see no reason why we should do wrong becaus2? Satan cin 
sometimes appear as an angel of light and put a seligious cloak 
on.’ Without hyperbole we may say that this fairly broke our 
heart, and we took up /adian Gup (London : Ibzeman) mis- 
taking Gup for Cup and thinking it might conta'n a_ narcotic. 
Of course it didn’t. The Rev. J. R. Baldwin in this volume 
tells some ‘untold stories of the Indian Mutiny.’ When he 
used to tell them to some friends in India they wou'd a-k him 
why he didn’t publish a book?)  F/ime tle Lichryme. We must 
be excused for this tag of Latin, but by this time we were vely 
far through. Asa raconteur Mr. Baldwin must have been very 
trying to his friends, but we can’t see why on that account they 
should have advised him to publish a book. Some of the 
incidents which Mr. Baldwin records may have been Ve!) 
amusing to witness, but they are certainly not amusing to read 
about. Forexample, he tells how a subscription ball was being 
given somewhere in India when the Prince of Wales was there, 
and an old General whose family affairs were in rather a 
muddle gave a large subscription to the ball. It was cuspected 
that he would bring a lady with him whose presence would be 
resented by the others present. Accordingly, a strict watch Wa 
kept not to let her in. The old General, however, man ized 
evade their vigilance and present her to the Piiace. Then 
there was a great commotion to get him out of the bu Iding: 
Mr. Baldwin says that this was one of the funniest iacidents he 


ever witnessed. Quite probably ; but it makes very dull reading. 


The volume contains quit? a phenomenal number of m’sprints 
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THE GIANT WAR BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 


Krieg und Sieg: 1870-77, WHerausgegeben von Dr. J. VON 
PrLUGK-HARTTUNG. Berlin: Schall und Grund. 


This splendidly got-up work may truly be said to be unique 
in its way as being attractive both to the general reader and 
to the student of the art of war. It is edited by the Keeper of 
the State Archives at Berlin, with the help of a number of 
military and naval officers, and of the distinguished painter 
and Director of the Royal Academy, A. von Werner. Its 
rhyming title reminds us of Goethe’s famed poetical inscription 
for the monument of Bliicher, the heroic leader in the war 
against the first Napo’eon. 

Written with commendable fairness in its political as well as 
in its strategical part, the book honourably does justice to 
friend and foe alike. It contains good portraits of all the 
prominent men in the great armed contest, German and 
French ; many drawings from thrilling battle pictures of extra- 
ordinary and most graphic realism ; and also not a few useful 
maps. Altogether we must acknowledge that we have scarcely 
ever met with so excellent a representation of the terrible 
events of war as is to be found in this folio volume of six 
hundred and eighty-six pages, scarcely a single one of which 
is without an effective illustration from able and distingui-hed 
artists. 

If exception can be taken to any part of the work, it is in 
regard to the rather overdone Imperialist tone of its intro- 
ductory remarks. This is, no doubt, to be accounted for by 
the object of the literary enterprise. The proceeds of the sale 
of the book—which has been brought out at a remarkably 
cheap price for so much value given—have been destined for 
the combined Kyffhiuser monument which celebrates the 
Barbarossa legend and William I., under whom the German 
Empire has been restored after a lapse of sixty-five years. Dr. 
von Pflugk-Harttung somewhat ignores, at least in his earlier 
pages, the part played by the nation as such and by the popular 
forces. He forgets that men utterly estranged from the 
despotic home policy of the Man of Blood and Iron, and that 
the whole South of Germany, though so recently embittered 
by the fratricidal war and the national disruption that resulted 
from it, enthusiastically threw all political differences aside for 
the sake of the common cause. He harps too much on the 
various kingly eagles. In a poetical dedication he describes 
how the Napoleonic Imperial and the Royal Prussian Eagle 
pounce upon each other, and how, after a fierce death-struggle 
the latter places the Imperial crown upon its own victorious 
head—‘a crown shining over seas and lands through all 
eternity.’ This is going a little too far. However, barring 
that spread-eagle flight, the text of the work is quite free from 
such wild soarings into a rather distant future, with its manifold 
possibilities. 

In the Preface, signed by ‘A Soldier of 1870-71,’ there is, 
furthermore, a want of reference to the labours of patriotic men 
who, since the overthrow of the old Empire by Napoleon L., 
have striven to bring about the unity and the freedom of their 
sorely distracted and oppressed country, and suffered for it in 
life and liberty. Again, the last war with France is wrongly 
characterised as ‘der alldeutsche Krieg’—that is, a war carried 
on by a// Germans—as if the result of the ‘fratricidal war’ of 
1505 (so Prince Bismarck himself has repeatedly called it in 
later years) had not been the ejection of the German Federal 
Provinces of Austria from their connection with the common 
Fatherland. Suppose Scotland anda portion of North Eng- 
land were separated, after a national struggle, from the United 
Kingdom: could any one still speak of an All-British or All- 
English action, in case of hostilities with some foreign nation ? 

Having said this, we are free to give to the author full credit 
for his historical disquisition on ‘ The Origin of the War.’ He 
rightly states that the victory of the Hohenzollern dynasty over 
the German Confederation and its Austrian head, albeit this 
Was a matter concerning Germans alone, was felt by the French 
as a humiliation for themselves; their curious notion being that 
France was entitled toa territorial indemnification, because 
Germans had quarrelled among themselves. Napoleon III. 
Wrote after the Peace Treaty of Prague :—‘I saw then clearly 
that war with Prussia had become inevitable’ We may add 
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that, according to Prince Bismarck’s statement in Parliament, 
the French Emperor, immediately after 1866, confidentially 
claimed nothing less than the surrender of Mainz, the very key 
of Germany, to France. 

In a diplomatic circular of his Foreign Secretary, M. de 
Lavalette, war with Prussia, Holland and Austria was said to be 
henceforth easy in consequence of Germany having been broken 
up. M. de Lavalette described Germany as being now nothing 
more than ‘ three stumps’ (/vots troncons). A further signifi- 
cant fact is that, in 1868, a declaration of war had already been 
resolved upon at a State Council at Paris, under the presidency 
of the Emperor, on account of the Luxemburg Question—that 
is, of another unjust territorial claim of France. It is true, on 
the following morning the courage of Napoleon III. had evapo- 
rated, so that he countermanded the order. It was then that 
Marshal Niel exclaimed:—‘ That man dishonours us!’ (‘ Ce/ 
homme nous déshonore!’) Details of all that had occurred we 
received, at the time, from a French political leader, the 
relative of an officer of high rank. 

No wonder Moltke, shortly before the final outburst in 1370, 
said: ‘If I could lead our army this time, I would not mind if 
the Devil took this skeleton of mine immediately after that 
war. It stands unfortunately on record that France, since as 
early a time as the fourteenth century, became aggressive 
against Germany with the object of obtaining the Rhine 
frontier by trying to conquer all the large intermediate district 
lying between her and that river. So the late French historian, 
Henri Martin, shows, who himself shared that aggressive 
desire, During the great Revolution, as Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung brings to mind, Danton declared: ‘The frontiers of 
France are marked out by Natire—by the Ocean, the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees.’ Nationality, language, and 
history were to be of no account. Only a few years ago, so 
moderate and academic a writer as the late Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, an ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, said the same as 
Danton. Germany has had to pay for that French notion 
with centuries of suffering. When Louis XIV. had made a 
waste of the Rhinelands and laid Heidelberg, the famed seat 
of learning, in ashes, the Roz-So/eil ordered a medal to be 
struck, on which he appears as a ¢/riumphator, with the boast- 
ing legend : ‘ //ecdelberga de/cta. A representation of it is to 
be seen in the work before us. 

In speaking of the negotiations for an armistice, the editor of 
Kricy und Sieg publishes a note by Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Berohardi, who had to accompany the French plenipotentiaries 
to Prince Bismarck. Jules Favre pleaded for the army of 
General Bourbaki, or at least the troops of Garibaldi, being 
included in the armistice. To which Bismarck is said to have 
replied: ‘Je nat pas de caur pour cet homme-la; cest un 
brigand!’ It is, nevertheless, a fact—as we can testify—that, 
when the war began, Bismarck was by no means averse to 
making use of the Italian Party of Action, whose heads were 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. 

The facts, as we know them, are these: A circle of men at 
Berlin, partly Liberals and Democrats, partly adherents of 
Bismarck, offered arms and money to the Italian leaders for 
the purpose of creating a diversion at Rome, so as to occupy 
King Victor Emmanuel, who was inclined to join his troops to 
those of Napoleon III. Both Garibaldi and Mazzini were then 
favourable to the German cause—the former in the beginning, 
the latter down to the last. Mazzini alone, however, could be 
approached by the German intermediary. Garibaldi was too 
closely watched still at Caprera. Mazzini gave full promise of 
co-operation, but was soon afterwards arrested in Italy. Had 
Garibaldi been approached, he would certainly have accepted, 
too ; and then, of course, he would not have been a ‘ brigand’ 
i Bismarck’s eyes. 

However, the rapid victories of the German army made further 
negotiations with any popular Italian leaders unnecessary. 
Later on, Garibaldi, who had at first publicly declared against 
France, suddenly joined her cause after Sedan, but got little 
thanks for it. He had hoped for the restoration of his native 
city, Nice, to Italy, but even in that he was deceived ; and in 
the National Assembly at Bordeaux he was met with downright 
insult. 

In concluding this rapid review of a work so replete with 
matter, so trustworthy in its facts, and of such great artistic 
merit, we can—with the reservation mentioned—recommend 
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it to all those, whether military specialists or others, who would 
obtain a true insight into events, the importance of which is 
seen in their influence cn the contemporary history of Europe, 
and will continue to make itself felt in consequences still more 


far-reaching. 
AN ARTIST AUTHOR 
Green Arras. By LAURENCE HovusMAN. London: Lane. 
All Fellows. Seven Legends of Lower Redemption with Insets 
in Verse. By LAURENCE HousMAN. London: Kegan 
Paul, 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s prose strikes us as in away much 
better than his poetry. It is at any rate much more intelligible. 
We have read and re-read his Green Arras in the hop? of finding 
that our first impressions were erroneous. ‘The process bas 
only confirmed them and left us convinced that Mr. Housman’s 
imagination has not as yet found out the way of expressing 
itself metrically in language understood of the people and used 
by the peop!e. Some of his poems certainly are written in 
good plain terms, but the mischief of it is, that, when Mr. Hous- 
man ceases to be obscure, he is apt to put ona manner of which 
the elaborate artlessness isa little trying. A case in point is the 
following passage from a dialogue, in ‘Tne Corn Keeper, 
between two Spirits, the Blight and a soul that has wandered 
away from the body of the child to which it belongs. 

Said the child, ‘ Before I was born 
God was good to my father’s corn 


Night and day from His home's great height, 
\re you the angel on guard to-night ?’ 

Quoth the other, ‘ Wherever I go, 

I’m a sort of a scarecrow.’ 

Laughed the child, ‘ Why, that's fun too! 


» dream of you!’ 


Make my body t 
Such writing certainly proves that Mr. Housman absolutely and 
fearlessly disregards the mockery of people who do not enter 
into the spirit of his work and the same moral is pointed by the 
del berate archaism of his illustrations. 

The obscurity, to which we have already referred, is toa 
certain extent due to a trick, probably an unconscious trick, of 
style. Mr. Housman, it appears to us, often puts single words 
to carry too heavy a load of metaphor—e.yv. when he makes his 
‘Stolen Mermaid’ bid her sea-love— 


Come up the blossoming alleys of the foam, 
The white and scentless alleys of moon-flower 
I 1 lleys of 

That lace the footsteps of the travelling moon ; 
And linger here an hour, 

Bruising the landside w 
And sing me my lost home! 

Sing omr sea haunts, where lips no more divide, 


ith thy burdenous tune, 


In sudden sunderings of song, 
The sea-meshed melodies that wound each t 
»ek's side!) 


Red weed-bowers among ! 


ide 


(O, cheek by wet chi 


This verbal ingenuity, however, if it bewilders at all, only 
causes a short-lived bewilderment. What will militate more 
seriously against Mr. Housman’s work finding many readers 
is the extent to which at times he leaves his thoughts 
at best half-expressed. We honestly do not believe nine 
out of ten people cf ordinary intelligence would be able 
to make head or tail out of two of the three first poems in the 
book, and, under those circumstances, they are not likely to 
persevere tiil they reach the many passages, which prove how 
deeply Mr. Housman has meditated on the mysteries of birth 
and death, or what wealth of picturesque fancy he brings 
to the interpretation of nature. If Mr. Housman ever is to 
achieve a wide reputation, and that may not be his ambition, he 
should work oftener in the vein of the following, the closing 
verses of ‘ Autumn.’ 
Even so she sleeps; and wakes aware 

Only at parting of her joys 

When the wood’s multitudinous voice 
Goes chilled and chidden through the air, 
Then all her shining visage fills 

With pain, crowned round with shattered gold ; 

Her gracious hands unlock their hold 


On all the 


purple leaning hills. 


And wood-sprites learn a sudden lore 
‘rom that wild death upon her face ; 
And as they strip her empty place, 

White strangers foot it to the door. 
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We have said that Mr. Housman’s prose is more intelligible 
than his poetry, but, though the manner is admirable, the matter 
of All Fellows shows how wide a gulf separates him from the 
ordinary story-teller and the ordinary story reader of modern 
times. Beasts who go to fetch the priest who must baptise a 
child born in their stable, a drought signifying that the thirst 
of the sufferers in the regions of torture is being for a time 
assuaged, a ‘ woodling,’ who makes her way into a convent and 
tries with the aid of mandrakes to win nuns from the worship 
of pain, are amongst the weird imaginations that figure in his 
‘Seven Legends of Lower Redemption.’ Such legends are stories 
for the childhood not of individuals but of races, and the English 
race, unless we are greatly mistaken, came of age a great while 
ago. It would be a cruel kindness torepresent A// Fe//ows as 
likely to appeal to more than a few people, as fanciful as its 
author and sharing his delight in old-world modes of thought. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND OTHER MATTIERS 


1. Analytical Psychology. By G.F. Stour. London: Son- 


nenschein. 
2. Elements of General Philosophy ; (3) Elements of Psychology. 
By GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON. Edited from Notes by 
C. A. F, Ruys Davips. London: Murray. 
4. Positive Philosophy. Vy AUGUSTE COMTE. ‘Translated by 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. New Edition, London: Bell. 


1. Of the many recent contributions to Psychology this is 
quite one of the most important and interesting. Although it 
deals with the subject-matter of what is rapidly becoming one 
of the most special of special sciences, it has considerable 
significance for Philosophy. The aim of the work, which 
professes to follow the lines of the traditional English method, 
is ‘to bring systematic order into the crowd of facts concerning 
our mental life revealed by an analysis of our ordinary ex- 
perience,’ and it was occasioned by the difficulties experienced 
by the author in applying the genetic method without a ‘ pre- 
paratory analysis of the developed consciousness, and by a 
conviction that a knowledge of ‘our mental processes, as we 
can observe and infer them in our own ordinary experience, is 
essential as a clue to the nature of mental process at lower 
levels.’ It therefore passes over the psychology of space and 
time and of the development of self-consciousness as being sub- 
jects ‘capable of more efficient treatment from a genetic point 
of view,’ which are accordingly reserved for future volumes. Mr. 
Stout is certainly to be congratulated on the idea of his under- 
taking. It is impossible not to feel that many of the contro- 
versies which have been raised by the application of the genetic 

method, especially under the formule of Evolution, to the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of knowledge, morality, religion, 
and society, have really turned upon uncertainty or misunder- 
standing as to the thing to be explained. On the one hand we 


have from the days of Hobbes a long line of empirical philo- 
sophers attempting, in the words of Hume, ‘to introduce the 
experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects, and 
declaring that what cannot be explained as a product of the 
psychical materials and forces recognised by them is and 
must be fictitious. Thus Hume pronounces many of our most 
cherished ideas to be fictitious because no impressions can be 
produced of which they can be copies. On the other hand, we 
have idealists saying that if the psychical materials are 1n- 
capable of explaining the contents of our experience £0 much 
the worse for the materials, which must be condemned as 1m- 
perfect. No decision can possibly be arrived at in such a 
controversy as, for example, that between Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and the late Professor T. H. Green, until it is finally settled 


what are those contents of our actual experience which want 


explaining, and though Mr. Stout does not in these volumes 
deal directly with the subjects of the greatest philosophical 
interest, his book is a very considerable effort in the direction 
desired and an excellent illustration both of the method and of the 
temper required for the purpose. He possesses judicial qualities 
of sobriety, discrimination, and good humour ina degree which 
would entitle his arguments to respect apart from their = 
ticular merits. Moreover, being well acquainted both with the 
results of the modern genetic methods and with those of the old- 
fashioned analytical methods of psychology, he is ina position 
to point out the relation between the two, and so to fill up 4 gap 
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which is, we believe, much felt by students of the older 
psychology, especially if they happen to have approached that 
subject from the side of philosophy. From this point of view 
the book is especially well suited for university students who 
have been through the ordinary course in ancient and modern 
philosophy and are proceeding to a more particular study of 
psychology than is suggested by the works of Aristotle, Locke 
and Hume. It is impossible to give an effective criticism of the 
book in the small space at our command, but its peculiar 
merits are well shown in the treatment of ‘mental activity’ 
and ‘attention’ in vol. i. The reality of mental activity he 
defends against Mr. Bradley and Professor James, and declares 
that ‘the impossibility of isolating immanent or direct self-deter- 
mination constitutes no case for regarding it as a fiction,’ 
He is indeed in general a strong opponent of the tendency, 
equally conspicuous among sensationalists and idealists, to 
empty experience of its content, and in this respect takes up 
a position of great importance to philosophy. His style is 
lively and untechnical, and his physical analogies are apt and 
instructive. In all respects it is a thoroughly good and useful 
piece of work. 

2, 3. When will people realise that one of the most difficult 
things in the world is to write a good handbook or manual toa 
large subject with a highly specialised literature? Certainty of 
touch, lucidity and simplicity of thought and expression, and an 
architectural sense of proportion are not qualities which belong 
to every one who has knowledge of a subject and zeal for impart- 
ing it, and yet they are very necessary for the writer of a good 
manual. Zealindeed is in some respects a disqualification, inas- 
much as itis aptto blind oneto the difference between what a 
beginner wants to know and what the teacher wants him to know. 
The volumes before us were not even composed as manuals, 
but have been compiled partly from the late Professor Croom 
Robertson’s notes (which we are told he did not lecture from 
and partly from his pupils’ notes and his lectures as delivered. 
They have all the marks of their origin, and, however delightful 
the lectures may have been to hear, the notes of them are not 
not at all agreeable to read. In style they are jerky, awkward 
and redundant, and in spite of the free use of ‘cross headings’ 
are badly articulated. The fourteenth lecture in the /lements 
of Philosophy is especially ill arranged, and at the bottom of 
p. 143 the writer falls into a very elementary confusion. Lectures 
eighteen and nineteen in the same volume are so slight that they 
might well have been omitted even from a volume of miscel- 
lanea. The most original part of the two volumes is that which 
contains the explanation of the perception of an objective 
world by means of ‘active sense.’ This is given in lectures xiii. 
to xvil. of the /-lements of Psychology and lecture xvii. of the 
Llements of Philosophy. (mn the latter volume the treatment 
of what is pronounced on page ro! of the Psychology to bea 
metaphysical problem is disappointingly brief. On the other 
hand there is much in the two volumes which is suggestive, and 
the experiment of leading pupils up to philosophy through 
psychology is certainly interesting for the spectator, though 
we believe it to be, even from the point of view of an 
adherent of the psychological school of philosophy, a mistake. 
For many of the defects in the volumes Professor Croom 
Robertson is in no way responsible, and we cannot imagine 
that he would ever have approved their publication. It is 
not as if he had left behind him a large boly of systematic 
work, for the elucidation and criticism of which it was desir- 
able to refer to his more informal utterances, and it is not 
probable that anything will be added by these volumes to 
his high reputation. Hetaught so many people and did such 
excellent work as a teacher that he left behind him a very endur- 
ing monument in the minds of his pupils. Of his devotion 
to philosophy it is impossible to speak too, highly and the 
long series of volumes of J//nd is, to those who know 
them, no ignoble or insufficient memorial. 

4. In the days of our youth the name of Bohn was chieily 
associated with certain unobtrusive and carefully unobtruded 
Volumes bound in dull green, which, nevertheless, had a 
wonderful way of catching the eye of armed authority. This 
association may have prevented some of us from appreciating 
the value of Bohn’s Libraries in other departments of letters, 
though the seven hundred and forty-eight volumes of which the 
set consists form a collection of literature which, for general 
usefulness and convenience, is quite unequalled ; and in their 
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new form this convenience is decidedly increased. The three 
volumes under notice are a reprint of Harriet Martineau’s free 
translation and condensation of Comte’s Philosophie Positive. 
The way in which this most businesslike piece of work was 
executed is described by herself in vol. ii. p. 389, of her auto- 
biography, and she asserts that if she was still to live and work 
for twenty years she could never enjoy anything more. *‘ Many 
a passage of my version,’ she says, ‘did I write with tears 
falling into my lap.’ Though there is probably little in it which 
would move even a disciple to tears at the present |day, it is, 
considering the subject and the style of the original, a wonder- 
fully fresh and readable performance. It is also just now 
a very seasonable reproduction, and may serve to recall 
students from the more attractive pages of the Politique 
Posit ve, on which the Master of Balliol has principally founded 
his rather fanciful study, to the work which contains the more 
sober and systematic exposition of Comte’s theory. Comte is 
a little out of fashion now, and it would not be hard to find 
a good many more reasons for dissenting from his philosophy 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer found thirty years ago; but it is 
certainly impossible to understand the social theories and 
still more the practical social enthusiasms of the present day 
without some knowledge of Comte’s system. 
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